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HE President’s decision upon the 
railroad wage question is what the 
situation clearly demanded. His appeal 
to the railroad men ought to find a re- 
sponse in their patriotism and their re- 
gard for the public weal; whether it will 
or not remains to be seen. The atten- 
tion of the country is so centred on the 
hardships of high prices that the Presi- 
dent’s insistence on the impossibility of 
keeping prices down and at the same 
time yielding to constant demands for 
raising of wages will be sure to find a 
hearty response among the people at 
large. With this state of public senti- 
ment to reckon with, it may be that the 
railroad workers will realize that not 
only public duty, but also a calculation 
of their own interests, counsels a rea- 
sonable attitude and acquiescence in the 
President’s decision. If this should 
prove to be the case, well and good. But 
the question that must be in the mind 
of every one seriously considering the 
situation is, what will happen if the 
railroad workers persist in their inten- 
tion to strike? 





IERSUASIVE as the President’s ap- 
peal to the railroad employees is in 
many ways, it lacks one note which it 
would have been wise as well as cour- 


ageous to sound now, instead of putting 
it off to some time when the situation 
may be more acute. To be conciliatory, 
to point out that a little waiting may re- 
lieve the situation, to assure the railroad 
men that their just claims will be taken 
care of in the future if this expectation 
should be disappointed—all this is right 
enough. But it is taking a great risk to 
implant in the minds of the men the 
idea that everything is likely to be 
mended in a short time, and that if it 
isn’t they can count on the Govern- 
ment giving them all they want. For if 
things do not work as smoothly as the 
President appears to expect, there is 
going to be trouble; and when trouble 
comes the Government will have to take 
a stand, unless it is prepared to clothe 
the railroad unions with the power of 
being supreme judge in their own case. 
Short of this, it will become necessary, 
as it has so often been in the past, to 
assert the rights of the public by some- 
thing more than smooth words. A re- 
minder that in the last resort the work- 
ers must submit to orderly methods for 
deciding their claims, and that the right 
of the country to uninterrupted working 
of its transportation system will be 
firmly maintained, would have been 
most salutary. 


HE radical action taken by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on the 
question of Shantung must not be re- 
garded as at all indicative of the atti- 
tude of the Senate. The vote was 9 
to 8, Senator McCumber voting with the 
Democrats. With this exception the Re- 
publigans voted solidly for the change 
in the treaty; but the two most extreme 
opponents of the League—Borah and 
Johnson—and several others almost as 
extreme were included among them. 
This is, of course, not at all representa- 
tive of the Senate Republicans as a 
whole. 

Nothing more dangerous to the peace 
of the world at the present time, and to 
the prospects of good international re- 
lations in the future, can well be im- 
agined than the adoption by the Senate 
of this violent and ill-considered move. 
The objections to it were formulated 
with admirable clearness and force in a 
statement made by Senator McCumber 
immediately after the vote of the com- 
mittee. That it would render necessary 
the reopening of the entire treaty ques- 
tion is self-evident. For us to under- 


take in this way to pass unqualified 
judgment against Japan would be an 
affront to which she could not passively 
submit. That she would not only harbor 
resentment against this country, but 
would refuse to complete her member- 
ship in the League of Nations, may be 
set down as certain. President Wilson 
is probably right in his view that the 
settlement as made was the best to which 
Japan could be brought to consent at 
Versailles; but, whether so or not, to 
tear up the settlement now would mean a 
break of good relations which would 
bear the seeds of infinite mischief in 
the future. 

What is necessary as matters stand is 
to work patiently towards the bringing 
about of justice to China, building both 
upon Japan’s promises and upon the 
underlying principles to which she, in 
common with the rest of the nations of 
the world, is committed by membership 
in the League of Nations. The Senate 
should put on record, in connection with 
the ratification, its judgment of what 
ought to be done, thus refusing to give 
its sanction to the Shantung provision. 
To go beyond this assertion of the de- 
sire and attitude of our country would 
be reckless and dangerous folly. 


HE Hungarian situation has reached 
a temporary balance without much 
advance towards a solution. The Ruma- 
nians have explained that they entered 
Budapest before orders to the contrary 
reached them, and they have abated their 
demands on the Magyars. They remain 
in military possession of Hungary as 
acknowledged agents of the Supreme 
Council, and subject to the orders of a 
local mixed commission of the Council. 
How this patched-up arrangement is 
working does not yet appear. Mean- 
while the Rumanian Government has dis- 
claimed all sympathy for or responsibil- 
ity concerning Archduke Joseph’s dicta- 
torship. Remains to explain how his 
stroke was made at the moment of the 
Rumanian occupation and with the tol- 
erance of the conquerors. The Archduke’s 
coalition cabinet shifted almost from day 
to day. The spectacle of a Hapsburg in 
control of Hungary was highly disquiet- 
ing to the new Slavic nations. The Su- 
preme Council—thanks, possibly, to Her- 
bert Hoover’s courageous and indignant 
protest—has at least cleared the air by 
compelling the withdrawal of the Arch- 
duke. 
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CURIOSITY of Sinn Fein agitation 

is a Society of Friends of Freedom 
for India largely officered by Irishmen, 
and including several disloyal Ameri- 
cans of pacifist and pro-German stamp. 
A similar organization undertakes the 
cause of Egyptian autonomy, and we 
may doubtless expect a Hiberno-Persian 
and a Hiberno-Tibetan brotherhood. 
The idea is to raise a smoke against 
England in every possible direction, ap- 
pealing to the latent Anglophobia of the 
country. These movements will be 
judged by well-informed people accord- 
ing to the membership of these societies. 
America will not wish to be instructed 
as to the liberties of the world by those 
hate-blinded Fenians who only lately re- 
garded Germany as the guarantor of 
universal liberty, nor yet by hyphenated 
Americans who sought a victorious peace 
for the Kaiser, nor even by unhyphe- 
nated Americans who opposed the rais- 
ing of our armies. Doubting Americans 
may yet come to love England for the 
enemies she has made. 


HE American Rights League was 

born of the Lusitania outrage, and 
its patriotism is altogether beyond chal- 
lenge. It has issued an appeal for 
prompt ratification of the treaty which 
ought to have weight with the Senate. 
The arguments setting forth the urgent 
need of immediate action, and the bene- 
fits to be hoped for from the League of 
Nations, are put in concise and effective 
form. On the subject of reservations, 
the language is not entirely clear, the 
statement being that there should be 
no reservations “of a nature to make 
necessary a reopening of questions the 
adjustment of which has been accepted 
by the representatives in Paris.” If 
these words are to be understood as per- 
mitting the reservations formulated by 
the Republican group of seven in the 
Senate, we entirely approve the position 
taken by Mr. George Haven Putnam 
and the patriotic league of which he has 
been president during these four fate- 
ful years. 


HE Thracian dispute promises to end 

in a lame compromise under Mr. 
Wilson’s universal formula of inter- 
nationalization. Originally the whole 
region was Grecian, as it still is pre- 
dominantly. Through persecution and 
proscription the Bulgarians, since the 
Balkan War, have artificially created a 
small Bulgarian region in western 
Thrace. Our delegates in the Peace Con- 
ference have ill-advisedly honored this 
poor claim to western Thrace, on the 
theory that the Bulgars would fight if 
they were not satisfied. France and 
the European members of the Confer- 
ence generally urged the cession to 
Greece of all of Thrace except the zone 
behind Constantinople. The real argu- 


ment of the Bulgars was simply the out- 
rages committed by them in recent years 
and whatever atrocities they may be dis- 
posed to add in the future. This plea 
was naturally not sufficient to sustain 
our brief for Bulgaria. So the Confer- 
ence is now considering the creation of 
the classic neutral strip, under the 
League, which will give Bulgaria an out- 
let to the Aegean Sea, while dividing 
Grecian Thrace into severed parts. It 
is the Dantzig makeshift repeated. On 
the merits of the case, Bulgaria has no 
just territorial claim in Thrace, and 
her commercial aspirations could be sat- 
isfied by proper port and railway facili- 
ties. To multiply unnecessary juris- 
dictions merely weakens the League. 
We trust our delegates may be instructed 
to abate a quixotic championship of the 
most dangerous and treacherous of 
Balkan Powers. 


S remarked in the Review last week, 

Admiral Kolchak’s determination to 
fulfill his pledges to maintain a liberal 
and democratic policy and resist all at- 
tempts at reaction has placed him in an 
extremely difficult situation, because 
those Governments which sympathize 
with this policy have not brought timely 
assistance. This lack of moral and ma- 
terial aid had played into the hands of 
the monarchist reactionaries who desire 
a restoration of the old régime, and who 
count among their number many of the 
officer class. These men taunt him with 
the failure of his friends to help, and 
propose close codperation with the 
Japanese, and later with the Germans. 
For the time being Kolchak has sur- 
mounted a serious crisis and is main- 
taining his position. The strength of 
the opposition, however, is indicated in 
the following propaganda news despatch 
which appeared in the American papers 
August 22: 


Tokio, Sunday, August 17 (by the As- 
sociated Press).—The All-Russian Govern- 
ment at Omsk has transferred its gold re- 
serve and archives eastward to Irkutsk, 
according to apparently reliable reports 
received here. Other information from 
Siberia indicates that the Omsk Govern- 
ment’s position is growing weaker instead 
of stronger because of the advance of Bol- 
sheviki and the desertion of Siberian troops. 

The Hochi Shinbun today published a 
despatch from Peking that the Omsk Gov- 
ernment had fallen, but added there was 
no confirmation. 

It is believed here that the Japanese 
Army, if it becomes necessary, will attempt 
to prevent an advance of the Bolsheviki 
east of Irkutsk. 


The casual reader would immediately re- 
ceive the impression that the Omsk Gov- 
ernment was on its last legs, which is 
not borne out by the authentic news 
from ther On the other hand, this 
communicat from Tokio indicates 
clearly the connection between the reac- 
tionary opponents of Kolchak and the 
Japanese authorities, and evidently is in- 


tended to prepare the public for an an- 
nouncement of Japanese intervention if 
Kolchak falls. 


E have to confess a serious error in 

understanding the Evening Post’s 
reference to the fact that between 1873 
and 1896 prices fell in spite of an in- 
creased supply of currency in this coun- 
try to have been meant to show the 
falsity of the quantity theory of money. 
As the Post justly points out, this sta- 
tistical fact was cited by it as refu- 
tation of the notion that currency ex- 
pansion is “the sole and single cause” of 
changes in the price-level. As against 
any such crude notion as this the fact 
adduced is, of course, quite sufficient. 
We can only say, in explanation of our 
misunderstanding, that the Post’s re- 
mark, although attached to the crude 
notion in question, was made by way 
of showing that Mr. Harding might have 
strengthened his case if he had referred 
to those figures of 1873-96. But in point 
of fact Governor Harding nowhere in his 
letter made any reference whatever to 
the notion which the Post attacks. He 
was engaged in showing that the in- 
crease of Federal Reserve note issues 
was not the cause but the effect of high 
prices; and his argument to that end 
could not in any way have been strength- 
ened by proving that currency expansion 
is not the only cause of increasing 
prices. 

Curiously enough, the Evening Post 
misunderstands our own position in re- 
gard to Governor Harding’s letter. It 
says: 

The Board is criticised [by the Review] 

for not making full allowance for the in- 
fluence of the great import of gold, between 
1914 and the middle of 1917; also for not 
giving due attention to the part played by 
expansion of bank credits in the rise of 
prices. 
So far from criticising Mr. Harding on 
these points, it was a large part of the 
purpose of our article to draw attention 
to the fact that Mr. Harding’s statement 
about the expansion of Federal Reserve 
note circulation—from which we dis- 
sented—was not to be understood as in 
any way denying that expansion of the 
currency as a whole operates as a cause 
of high prices, still less that expansion 
of bank credits operates in this way. 
On the first of these points we said: 

Nowhere does there appear in Mr. Hard- 
ing’s careful and comprehensive discussion 
~~ intimation that the great influx of 
gold which marked the period between the 
beginning of the great war and our entry 
into it was not instrumental in causing a 
great rise in the general level of prices. 
And, after quoting Governor Harding on 
the second point, we said: 

It is most important that the public 
should understand that this clear acknowl- 
edgment of expansion of bank credits as a 


cause of high prices is contained in Mr. 
Harding’s statement. 


The danger against which we were seek- 
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ing to guard is illustrated in such a re- 
mark as this, in the New York Times’s 
leading editorial on Mr. Harding’s let- 
ter: 

Those most fearful of inflation regard it 
as the cause of the rise in prices complained 
of in the protests against the high cost of 
living. he Board regards it as “the 
effect of advancing wages and prices, and 
not the cause.” 


It was not as to “inflation” in general, 
but only as to the increase of Federal Re- 
serve notes, that the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board made this asser- 
tion. 


HE attractive crime of arson has 
found its devotees among the aspi- 
rants to fame ever since the days of 
Herostratus. The latest addition to this 
long line of pyrotechnic celebrities is 
made by a man who would seem to need 
no flaming distinction to be remembered 
with awe by posterity. This modern 
Herostratus, however, has a more subtle 
way of going about his incendiary busi- 
ness; he left the crime to be committed 
by others, not from any conscientious 
objection to its effects, but that he might 
the better surprise the world with the 
subsequent discovery that he was its 
actual instigator. In a letter to Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn, only reeently pub- 
lished but written as early as Septem- 
ber 17, 1914, he recommended a newly 
invented flame-thrower for military pur- 
poses. “I consider the suggestion to 
make use of the new invention from air- 
ships to be a very happy one.” “Happy” 
is, indeed, the most felicitous term to 
describe this novel means of spreading 
Kultur. The torch of civilization kept 
burning and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation is a symbol too com- 
monplace and insipid to suit the imag- 
ination of these more refined days. A 
statue of dapper Herr Erzberger, the 
writer of the letter from which we have 
quoted, passing a flame-thrower with his 
pudgy fist to a martial emissary of 
Kultur, would have far more appropri- 
ateness. We consider the suggestion to 
make use of this statue for the embel- 
lishment and rehabilitation of the now- 
discredited Sieges-Allee in Berlin to be 
a very happy one. 


PAUSE in the conversation enabled 

Professor McAndrew Cantlie to slip 
in a word about the obliging ways of 
railway officials. “I asked for a return 
ticket to a near-by suburb and instead 
of giving it to me at once the ticket- 
seller most considerately explained that 
a war tax was placed on all tickets over 
forty-two cents, and, as a single ticket 
to my destination cost only thirty-nine 
cents, two single tickets would be less 
expensive than a round trip. Indeed, 
his thoughtfulness saved me six cents. 
I was most grateful. Only the other day, 
too, my wife desired to see our eldest 


daughter off on her first railway journey 
alone. But it appeared that they must 
part in the crowd that was surging 
about the gate. It seemed that there 
was no legal way in which her maternal 
solicitude to see her child safely de- 
posited in the coach could be satisfied. 
An official, however, was again most 
fertile in suggestion. He proposed that 
as she passed the man at the gate she 
make a gesture indicative of the pos- 


session of mileage in some inaccessible 
corner of her bag. When the doubtful 
success of this experiment was pointed 
out, he suggested that she buy a ticket 
herself, and after having employed it as 
a sop to the Cerberus at the gate, carry 
it to an officer upstairs provided for that 
purpose and there redeem it. The efforts 
of these officials to eke out the imperfec- 
tions of the law are most worthy of com- 
mendation.” 


Obligations and Reservations 


N the meeting between the President 

and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the central theme was the 
nature of the obligation imposed by Ar- 
ticle X. of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and the way in which that 
obligation might be affected by reserva- 
tions. Any fair critic must, we think, 
admit that a remarkably high degree of 
ability was displayed by both sides in the 
discussion; the questions put were per- 
tinent, the answers were in clear and 
straightforward language, and the ar- 
gumentation on both sides was keen and 
concise. But the question remains, Was 
anything accomplished by this “match- 
ing of minds’? 

If we mean by this question, Was 
either side brought to a new view of the 
subject, Did the two sides come closer to 
an agreement, the answer must be “No.” 
But if we mean by it, Were the issues 
more sharply defined, Is it more possi- 
ble than it was before for fair-minded 
men to pass a trustworthy judgment on 
the situation, then the answer must be 
emphatically “Yes.” For it was brought 
out beyond peradventure that the Pres- 
ident understands the obligations of Ar- 
ticle X. to be just what they are under- 
stood to be by the great bulk of those 
who, ready to assent to the League Cove- 
nant with effective reservations, are re- 
solved not to permit ratification without 
such reservations. Accordingly, there is 
every reason to believe more strongly 
than ever, what there has long been 
strong reason to believe, that the final 
issue on the League in the Senate will 
be simply that between adopting reser- 
vations separate from the act of ratifi- 
cation and adopting them as part of the 
act of ratification—in other words, be- 
tween really securing the points covered 
by the reservations and merely putting 
them on record without securing them. 

In his attempt to remove the serious- 
ness of the differences between these two 
forms of action, the President wholly 
failed. His plea for the adoption of the 
less effective course on the ground that 
the more effective one would involve 
delay has just such weight as any one 
may feel inclined to assign to it; his en- 
deavor to break the force of the inherent 
need of the reservations themselves can 


not bear the test of serious examination. 
His distinction between legal and moral 
obligation was ingeniously and accu- 
rately phrased, but leaves the matter just 
where it was. The question is, and has 
again and again been stated by advo- 
cates of reservations to be, just this: If 
Congress were in any instance to refuse 
to take part in that preservation of ter- 
ritorial integrity which is guaranteed by 
Article X., would such refusal constitute 
a violation of the obligation imposed by 
the treaty? Mr. Wilson admits that the 
treaty imposes “a very grave and solemn 
moral obligation,” and declares that “a 
moral obligation is of course superior to 
a legal obligation, and, if I may say so, 
has a superior binding force;” the only 
way in which a moral obligation is less 
constraining than a legal one is that in 
the former “there is an element of judg- 
ment” and in the latter not. But if that 
element of judgment relates only to the 
question of fact—the question whether 
the contemplated contingency has arisen 
—it does not meet the objection; and if 
it goes beyond this, if it means the right 
to judge the claim of the situation on its 
inherent merits, then it reduces the 
guarantee of territorial integrity to a 
nullity. There is not the slightest rea- 
son to believe that the other Powers that 
are parties to the agreement view the 
obligation in this way; and if that is the 
view the United States takes of the obli- 
gation it is assuming, it is essential that 
this be made clear at the time that we 
enter into the contract, and as part of 
it. In point of fact, the resolutions that 
represent the views of the important 
group of Republican Senators known as 
moderate reservationists do not go so far 
as this. They do not go into the abstract 
ethics of the matter at all, but they set 
forth in unmistakable language the fact 
that the execution of the undertaking of 
Article X., in so far as it may require 
“the use of American military or naval 
forces or economic measures, can under 
the Constitution be carried out only by 
the action of the Congress,” and declare 
that failure of the Congress to take such 
action “shall not constitute a violation of 
the treaty.” If that is what we mean, 
that is what we ought to say, and we 
ought to say it in such a way as to be of 
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binding effect upon our relations with 
the nations with which we are to be 
associated. 

. It might conceivably be urged that the 
express statement of this attitude would 
lessen the moral effect which, in the 
absence of such statement, Article X. 
would have in spite of everyone’s knowl- 
edge of the actual limitations of our 
Constitution. In the case of any treaty 
whatsoever, a future Congress has, of 
course, the power to refuse the means 
of its actual execution; yet everybody 
understands that, unless for very excep- 
tional reasons, the obligation, resting as 
it does on the good faith of the nation, 
will be observed. The peculiarity of the 
present treaty, however, as regards Arti- 
cle X., is that its scope is so extensive 
and varied as to involve from the start 
the gravest doubts whether the nation 
ought to bind itself in anything like so 
absolute a way as is the case with an 
ordinary treaty agreement. For those 
who entertain such doubts, it is clearly 
the demand of honesty that warning of 
the actual attitude of the country should 
be clearly and authoritatively given. 
And, strange to say, the course proposed 
by the President, as interpreted by one 
of his leading spokesmen in the Senate 
on the day following the White House 
conference, does all that the effective 
resolutions would do to impair the moral 
effect in question, and yet fails to pro- 
tect the country from a future charge of 
bad faith. The resolution introduced by 
Senator Pittman is identical with that 
of the Republican reservationists except 
in the single point of being proposed as 
an act distinct from the act of ratifica- 
tion. This cuts from under the feet of 
the Administration every argument 
against the adoption of the reservation 
as part of the act of ratification except 
the single plea of the delay which the 
latter course might entail. 

That the treaty should be ratified at 
the earliest possible moment no one has 
felt to be more urgently necessary than 
has the Review. But it is highly im- 
probable that any serious difficulty would 
be experienced in getting the express 
acquiescence of the principal Powers, 
and the tacit acquiescence of the rest, 
to these reservations by the United 
States, if the Administration accepted 
them with the sincere purpose of 
promptly securing such assent. Accord- 
ing to the President himself, they but 
confirm an understanding already ex- 
tant; and whether this be so or not, the 
interest of all the rest of the world in 
completing the settlement is so intense, 
so much more imperative than that of 
the United States, that the reservations 
would almost certainly command ready 
concurrence. It was pointed out by Sen- 
ator Knox at the conference that ex- 
change of diplomatic notes would be 
quite sufficient for the purpose. In any 


case, the object is too important to be 
waived on account of the bare possibil- 
ity of immediate difficulty in the ar- 
rangements for securing it. 

One cause of intellectual confusion in 
regard to the whole subject is to be 
found in the circumstance, inevitable in 
any such large matter of controversy, 
that some of the arguments invoked by 
opponents of the Covenant as it stands 
are in conflict with others. There are 
those who strenuously contend that the 
Covenant violates the Constitution by de- 
priving Congress of its right to deter- 
mine the question of peace and war. 
That this contention is not sound has 
been amply shown, and was brought out 
with particular conclusiveness in Sena- 
tor Kellogg’s able speech a few weeks 
ago. It is not a question of Constitu- 
tional legitimacy, but of far-reaching 
national policy, that is at issue. It is 
precisely because the obligation assumed 
in the treaty is not different in kind 
from what many former treaties have 
embodied that the reservations are called 
for. Not only in Article X., but also in 
the question of withdrawal, the question 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and the ques- 
tion of control over what we regard as 
purely domestic issues, the matters dis- 
posed of or affected by the treaty are of 
such comprehensive and fundamental 
significance that a due regard for the 
integrity of our future policy and con- 
duct demands a plain statement of any 
limitations which the considered judg- 
ment of the nation recognizes as neces- 
sary. 

The time has come for facing with in- 
telligence and resolution the actual facts 
of the situation as between President 
and Senate. If the impasse is to con- 
tinue, the fault will lie either upon the 
President or upon the leadership of the 
Republican party in the Senate. The 
little group of irreconcilables can not be 
blamed for it. They squarely take their 
stand upon ground on which it is im- 
possible for those to meet them who wish 
to bring the affair to a reasonably 
prompt close. Such is not the case, 
however, either with the President or 
with the great bulk of the Republican 
representation in the Senate, not except- 
ing Senator Lodge. A clear way is open 
to them for a rational settlement of the 
existing differences. Mr. Wilson has no 
reason to believe that the Republicans 
will yield to his demand, or that the 
country insists upon anything of the kind. 
The failure of leadership on the Repub- 
lican side has consisted in its inability 
or unwillingness to take a definite stand. 
If the resolutions proposed by the reser- 
vationists should he adopted as repre- 
senting the position of the main body of 
the Republicans, the President would be 
confronted with the necessity of a clear 
decision between the acceptance of that 
programme and insistence on one which, 


upon his own showing, has almost noth- 
ing to recommend it. Let the issue be 
sharply drawn in this way, and we feel 
sure that the country will make its 
wishes unmistakably known. 


Lloyd George Faces 
the Coal Situation 


LTHOUGH Lloyd George is prob- 

ably the best-hated man in the 
United Kingdom, he is apparently quite 
indispensable. At any rate, he has held 
high office through all the vicissitudes 
of the war and in every time of emer- 
gency and crisis both friends and ene- 
mies have looked to him for deliverance 
—and never yet in vain. But trouble 
did not end with the signing of the 
armistice, and it remains to be seen 
whether this astute leader will be able 
to meet the new difficulties that arise 
on every side, not the least of which is 
the dispute about the nationalization of 
the coal mines. 

The Premier seems to have been 
afraid of the Miners’ Federation, and 
no wonder; for it has a membership of 
800,000 out of 1,100,000 coal miners in 
Great Britain, and it is backed up by 
the railway men and the transport 
workers, the other members of the for- 
midable and notorious Triple Alliance, 
an aggregation of more than 1,500,000 
men under the leadership of Robert 
Smillie, who is also chief of the miners. 
If all these workers were to strike to- 
gether, as they have frequently threat- 
ened to do, all the industries of Great 
Britain would be paralyzed, and irrep- 
arable damage might be done to the 
economic life of the country. So Lloyd 
George has time and again taken orders 
from Robert Smillie, and the Sankey 
Commission allowed the miners practi- 
cally everything that they demanded, 
going so far in the final report as to 
recommend, by a vote of 7 to 6, state 
purchase of royalties and the nationali- 
zation of the mines. 

Socialists in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica have viewed this process with undis- 
guised satisfaction, and have heralded it 
far and wide as the twilight of capital- 
ism and the dawn of socialism, forget- 
ting that there might come, between 
twilight and dawn, a dark night of ruin 
and chaos. Ruin is what stares Great 
Britain in the face at the present time, 
for coal-mining is her most basic indus- 


try, and the total output, as well as the | 


output per miner, has been rapidly fall- 
ing off. Various causes have contributed 


to this result, but the fact remains that . 


the export trade in coal is threatened 
with extinction, while the general export 
trade also is menaced and with it the 


means of subsistence of millions of | 


people. 


Nationalization is put forward by the © 
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miners as the one and only remedy for 
this state of affairs, but their arguments, 
which have in them a large element of 
personal interest, are not very convinc- 
ing. Of course, they did not convert 
the six employers’ representatives on the 
Sankey Commission, nor did the employ- 
ers’ arguments convert the six represen- 
tatives of labor. Justice Sankey, the 
Chairman, who heard all the pros and 
cons during four long months, seems 
to have thought that the opponents of 
nationalization had the better of the ar- 
gument from the merely economic point 
of view; but he gave the casting vote 
in favor of nationalization on the ground 
that it would promote better feeling 
among the miners and thus contribute 
to increased production. Obviously the 
Chairman’s decision was somewhat in- 
fluenced by political considerations, es- 
pecially by fear of the long-threatened 
strike of the miners and the whole Triple 
Alliance. 

While public opinion was slowly form- 
ing on this great question, and the Gov- 
ernment were retreating from one com- 
promise to another, the miners were ad- 
vancing with great confidence, and it 
began to look as though they could whip 
the whole country into line and levy toll 
on every industry. But in their trium- 
phant career they made several rather 
bad blunders. It was not wise in them 
to threaten the British nation, for while 
John Bull is a good fellow at his best he 
is a nasty customer at his worst, and 
will not take more than a certain amount 
of rough usage even from his best 
friends. 

Again, the Executive of the Triple Al- 
liance made a stupid move in advocating 
a strike for political ends, such as for- 
cing the Government to withdraw from 
Russia. Direct action for political pur- 
poses is quite foreign to the spirit of 
the British people, as the promoters of it 
presently learned. The railway men, 
through their Secretary, J. H. Thomas, 
declared against the proposal; the trans- 
port workers did the same; the Lanca- 
shire miners also; so it was finally re- 
ferred to the Trades Union Congress for 
decent burial. The second strike of the 
Yorkshire miners, too, which was really 
a failure, was another hard blow’ to 
Mr. Smillie, for it was an act of rebel- 
lion against both the Federation and the 
Government, and did much to alienate 
public sympathy and to show lines of 
cleavage in the once solid Triple Alliance. 
Finally, the miners’ dogged insistence on 
nationalization without regard to the 
serious objections urged against it, or 
to the interests of the country at large, 
has made a bad impression and deepened 
the conviction that, sooner or later, the 
long-standing dispute between the min- 
ers and the general public must be 
fought to a finish. 

Lloyd George, with the instinct of a 


born politician, must have nicely gauged 
the strength of the various factors in 
the situation or he would not have come 
out so strongly against nationalization 
as he did in his speech of August 18. 
Evidently he feels that the time for con- 
cession and retreat is past and the time 
has come to stand in his battle position, 
and, if possible, to advance. For in 
solemn truth the country is in a bad 
way. It has been living for five years 
on accumulated capital and on borrowed 
wealth, producing less than formerly and 
consuming more, and the time has come 
to call a halt if bankruptcy is to be 
averted. Since the year 1914 the annual 
output of coal has declined from 287,- 
000,000 tons to 200,000,000; the “ad- 
verse” balance of trade has increased 
from $729,000,000 to $3,800,000,000; 
the public debt has increased from $3,- 
100,000,000 to $37,900,000,000; and ster- 
ling exchange on New York has fallen 
from $4.86 to $4.20 and even lower. 
These and other facts indicate a serious 
state of affairs for which, as the Premier 
said, there is but one remedy: 


We shall never improve matters until we 
increase production, or we shall be driven 
later to reduce even lower the standard of 
living in this country. There is no alterna- 
tive except quitting the country for which 
we have fought for four years. 


The application of such hard facts to 
the coal situation is obvious. Nothing 
must be done that will reduce the output 
of coal by a single ton, and the cost of 
production must, if possible, be cut 
down. By these tests nationalization 
stands condemned. Moreover, there is 
no assurance that the miners will not 
quarrel with the Government, as they 
did in the Yorkshire strike; so the ar- 
gument upon which Justice Sankey rested 
his casting vote falls to the ground. 
The Government will buy out the owners 
of royalties, as recommended in the Re- 


_ port, but they will not nationalize the 


mines at the present time. They will, 
however, proceed to unify and reorgan- 
ize the mines by districts, giving the 
miners representation on the advisory 
bodies and the district directorates 
—much as outlined in the minority re- 
port of Sir Arthur Duckham. Every- 
thing possible will be done in the way 
of improving housing and other living 
conditions; and of course all efforts will 
be made to restore harmony between the 
mine owners and the miners, to reduce 
the cost of production and to increase 
the output. 

Without doubt the miners will be fu- 
rious at the miscarriage of their plan. 
And yet they have no just cause for com- 
plaint, as the question of nationalization 
is one that concerns not themselves 
alone but the whole British people. They 
may call a strike, but if they do, it will 
not be an ordinary legal strike for their 
own benefit, but a political strike de- 


signed to force upon the Government a 
policy which the country has not ap- 
proved—the very sort of direct action 
which their own allies so lately con- 
demned. That the British people will 
submit to anything so revolutionary is 
not at all likely, and the miners will be 
well advised if they do not force the 
issue. 


Accounting for 
Caporetto 


REAT military disasters are seldom 

fully explained. The beaten army 
or nation prefers to let a bad matter 
alone. But Italy, with Latin lucidity, 
decided to probe the catastrophe of 
Caporetto to the bottom, and has begun 
with a court of inquiry which finds Gen- 
eral Cadorna and two of his generals 
responsible. The next step should be a 
court martial. These measures seem 
harsh, but they should be judged in 
view of what actually happened. 

Early in the autumn of 1917 the Aus- 
trians and Germans located a morally 
rotten spot on the Italian front. Strikers 
from the northern industrial cities had 
been sent to what was regarded as the 
quiet sector of Caporetto. Soon they 
demoralized the discipline of certain 
regiments. Insubordination became the 
rule, Socialist and pacifist agitation a 
regular camp activity. Upon these dis- 
affected units of the Second Army the 
Teuton worked by direct propaganda and 
by deceit. Forged editions of famous 
Italian journals were circulated with 
disheartening news of the war, and 
statements that peace had been declared. 
The war-weary shopmen and peasants 
were made to feel that they were fighting 
alone while more prudent nations had 
withdrawn from a hopeless struggle. 
The Russian revolution was dangled be- 
fore them as the earnest of a new 
order in which the plain people should 
rule. Meanwhile came tidings of in- 
creasing hunger from the families at 
home. So when the Germans struck, on 
October 24, whole regiments surrendered 
without firing a shot, others fled, and in 
a day the position was pierced to a 
depth of over twenty miles on a front 
of nearly forty. Such was what the 
Italians appropriately call “the treason 
of Caporetto.” 

As the whole front was turned back, 
the retreats sometimes amounted to 
thirty miles a day. The artillery was 
sacrificed. The traffic management, 
which had always been bad in the Italian 
army, became null. Under these condi- 
tions panic infected much of the Sec- 
ond Army. It was stricken from the 
rolls after certain regiments had been 
paraded in the great cities with arm- 
bands reading “Traitor to the father- 
land”—Traditore alla Patria. It had 
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suffered undeserved ignominy for the 
baseness of a few of its units. How the 
battered armies at Asiago and the Piave 
thrust back the Huns and saved a breath- 
ing space for recuperation is one of the 
proudest chapters of Italian military his- 
tory. - 

Caporetto, it will be seen, means two 
quite different things—the initial break- 
through, made possible by treason, and 
the subsequent retreat. Only the first 
could fairly be made the subject of a 
Court of Inquiry. Here the responsi- 
bility of General Cadorna seems unques- 
tionable. It is a hard but a necessary 
dispensation that a commander-in-chief 
is held for complete knowledge of the 
condition of his command and for all 
acts of his subordinates. Evidently the 
Italian high command either was igno- 
rant of the wretched morale behind Monte 
Nero or failed to act on information re- 
ceived. General Cadorna could not rea- 
sonably be expected to know that too 
many strikers had been assigned to a 
single sector. That was a detail of staff 
management. But once demoralization 
set in, the commander-in-chief should 
have detected it and dealt sharply with 
it. It may be admitted that it was very 
difficult for the company and regimental 
officers involved to report the rottenness 
of their commands. Whatever error of 
suppression they committed, however, 
most of them paid promptly with their 
lives. Again, it was the General’s duty 
to make the report or to get the informa- 
tion through the secret service. Defec- 
tive information explains many military 
failures but excuses very few. It is as- 
sumed that every commander’s informa- 
tion about his own force is complete. 
Presumably some sort of punishment 
will be inflicted upon General Cadorna, 
but it is doubtful if any penalty can 
exceed the horror of seeing the positions 
gained through months of heroic fighting 
lost shamefully in a couple of days. 

While the military responsibility for 
the breakthrough seems clear, in a 
larger sense Caporetto should be charged 
to the ignorance of the Italian peasant, 
to the fanaticism and treachery of the 
Italian Socialists, to the plotting of the 
Clericals, to the agitation of the pro- 
German defeatists of Giolittian stamp, 
and above all to that Campanilism which 
prevented in all but elect spirits any 
vision of Italy as a whole. Caporetto 
was an eye-opener. The Italians saw 
the price of humoring traitors, of in- 
dulging small politics and local squab- 
bles in the face of the enemy. The work 
of military and moral reintegration was 
miraculous. From the shame of Capo- 
retto Italy issued for the first time really 
anation. That fact will seem important 
to historians long after the narrower re- 
sponsibility for the crumbling of the 
italian front shall have become a catch 
question for minute military examiners. 


The Shortened Work- 
ing Day 


HE problem of the proper length of 
the working day has three aspects 
which must be clearly distinguished in 
any discussion of it, but which are gen- 
erally confused or ignored in current 
discussion. It is, in the first place, a 
question of wage adjustment, in which 
considerations of fatigue, output, leisure, 
etc., are secondary to the question of 
the method of calculating wages. The 
Federal Eight-Hour Law, as amended to 
apply to war work, the Adamson Law, 
and any legislation for a basic eight- 
hour day are measures of this character. 
They aim to regulate rates of wages 
rather than to limit hours. They affect 
hours of labor only so far as they penal- 
ize overtime by higher rates, and in 
practice it has been found that their 
effect in this regard is the reverse. 
Measures shortening the basic day have 
been found not only to increase the 
amount of overtime worked by regular 
workers, but to increase the amount of 
absenteeism during regular hours, for 
with premium overtime rates workers 
can earn their usual wages in shorter 
time and are thus more inclined to “lay 
off.” 

A study of 20,000 shipyard workers 
in San Francisco during April, 1918, 
showed that for a group of over 3,600 
workmen employed at a wage of $5.80 a 
day working under the basic eight-hour 
day, overtime constituted 11.8 per cent. 
of the total hours worked. These work- 
ers lost so much regular time that, even 
when their overtime was taken into ac- 
count they were still 19.4 per cent. be- 
hind the full time which continuous 
work for the regular eight-hour period 
each day would have yielded. By work- 
ing at double rates an amount of over- 
time equal to about one-half of the total 
regular time lost, these workmen earned 
99 per cent. of the wages they would 
have received for regular full-time work. 

Wage measures which establish a basic 
length of work-week are more likely to 
operate effectually to limit working 
hours, since overtime rates become oper- 
ative usually only after the full weekly 
working period has been worked, and 
overtime is thereby largely robbed of its 
premium advantage. Wage adjustments 
under the guise of changes in the 
nominal working schedule are favored by 
organized labor, which has consistently, 
as at the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1914 and 1915, 
defeated resolutions favoring the en- 
forcement of a straight eight-hour day 
by law, and have opposed other such 
measures for hour limitation except in 
the case of women and children. 

The problem of working hours is in 
the second place a question of industrial 


efficiency, and in the third place a ques- 
tion of social values. It is obvious that 
these are really the pertinent issues. 
Wage adjustments can be made on their 
own merits, whether by force or by 
arbitration, quite independently of 
working schedules, and are being so 
made. But the proper length of the 
work-day or work-week is inseparably 
bound up with the effectiveness of the 
working industrial plant of a country 
and with the health, morale, social life 
and tone of the workers. The first ad- 
justment is primarily a matter of rela- 
tive bargaining power; but the adjust- 
ment in respect of industrial efficiency 
and social values calls for intensive and 
extensive investigations of the effects of 
various working schedules on output, 
organization and costs, and on the health 
and lives of the workers, of which we 
have as yet had very little. 

What we have, however, makes it 
abundantly clear that there is not likely 
to be any answer of absolute, final, and 
general application, and that the proper 
length of the working day is as yet an 
unknown quantity in a series of com- 
plex social equations, a variable depend- 
ent upon many other variables such as 
the character of the industry, the organi- 
zation of the plant, the nature of the 
special process in which the worker is 
engaged, market conditions, working 
conditions, speed of machinery, wage 
rates and systems, labor training, me- 
chanical development, etc. The requisite 
knowledge has as yet been furnished 
for only a small portion of a few scat- 
tered industries. 

The reports of the Health of Muni- 
tions Workers Committee, and of similar 
British Government agencies, resulting 
from investigations undertaken in 1915 
to determine the relation between the 
length of work-day and the health and 
output of war workers, is, for example, 
extremely suggestive. Under stimulus 
of the war, laws and customs governing 
hours of work in British munition fac- 
tories were generally abrogated. The 
work-week was lengthened until 80, 90, 
and even 100 hours became common. 
There was widespread discontent among 
the workers, evidence of excessive 
fatigue, and, what was most serious at 
the time, a continued shortage of prod- 
uct. These investigations were under- 
taken by the British Ministry of Muni- 
tions chiefly to see if the latter situation 
could not be remedied. 

These reports definitely indicate that 
exceptionally long work schedules are 
uneconomic. Output from 70 or more 
actual hours of work per week was, in 
almost every case, less than that subse- 
quently obtained under much shorter 
hours. For certain heavy labor by men, 
involving considerable hand work, the 
reports show that maximum output was 
secured from about 51 hours per. week. 
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For certain moderately heavy labor, per- 
formed by women, they show that maxi- 
mum output was secured from about 55 
actual hours per week, and they indi- 
cate that somewhat shorter hours would 
have yielded equal production. For cer- 
tain lighter work, chiefly of the machine 
type, performed by women, they show 
that 55 actual hours per week main- 
tained maximum output. For still 
lighter machine work, performed by 
boys, they show that with 55 actual 
hours of work per week, output was 
about 4 per cent. less than the maximum 
obtained in 69 hours, and that a further 
reduction in hours involved a marked 
loss. 

The value of these studies lies in 
broad suggestions rather than quantita- 
tive result. They indicate that reduc- 
tion in work-hours within certain limits 
does not necessarily decrease output, but 
on the contrary may, for some classes 
of labor, actually increase it. But they 
can not be regarded as establishing the 
precise number of hours in which maxi- 
mum product may be secured. Before 
even approximate conclusions on this 
point can be arrived at, it is essential 
to have a much broader basis of obser- 
vation under normal conditions. 

It must be remembered that these 
reports deal with actual hours, not with 
nominal hours which were the factory’s 
official schedule. The nominal hours 
were much longer than the actual hours 
and there was no constant relationship 
between them, for they included vary- 
ing absences, tardinesses, and minor in- 
terruptions of work. Furthermore, the 
investigations deal with war industries 
under war conditions and with British 
working conditions. Patriotism may 
have exerted an important influence, as 
may the high rate of wages. The re- 
ductions in hours which took place were 
made largely through the abolition of 
Sunday labor, and such labor and long- 
continued excessive hours may have re- 
sulted in an abnormally low rate of pro- 
duction at the time the studies com- 
menced. Furthermore, output during the 
early course of the studies may have 
been deliberately cut down by the re- 
strictive rules and customs universal in 
British industry before the war, and it 
is impossible to tell how much the in- 
dividual efficiency of the worker was in- 
creased by the change from the closed 
shop to the open shop during this period. 

For these and other reasons it is im- 
possible to take more than the broadest 
hints from these investigations for 
American industries. To say, as has 
been said, that they prove that an eight- 
hour day is more productive than a 
longer one is not justified. The merits 
of an eight-hour day are really not dis- 
cussed in the reports, but in practically 
every instance when actual hours of 
work per week fell below 48 (the latter 





being, of course, considerably in excess 
of the actual hours to be expected under 
a nominal 48-hour week) a significant 
loss in output is indicated. But the evi- 
dence on this subject in the reports is 
too meagre to warrant conclusions. Prac- 
tically all the British reports, however, 
emphasize the importance of rest periods 
within the work-day, and considerable 
evidence is presented to show that, by 
checking fatigue, rest periods may in- 
crease total output. 

The more recent investigations of the 
relation of hours of work to output and 
health conducted by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in several Ameri- 
can industries are more timely and more 
to the point, although their conclusions 
are still far from positive. These in- 
vestigations cover 126 establishments 
employing 47 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of wool-mill workers in the United 
States, 85 of which had reduced hours 
in recent years; 166 establishments mak- 
ing standard cotton products; 84 estab- 
lishments employing 32 per cent. of all 
the silk mill workers in the United 
States, and 138 boot and shoe manufac- 
turing establishments. 

These investigations point clearly to 
the varying effects of reduction of hours 
on output in the various industries, ac- 
cording to the nature of the processes in- 
volved in them and also according to 
the character of the labor employed and 
the system of wage payment. Reduc- 
tions in hours in the Northern cotton 
mills from 58 or 56 to 55 or 54 have in 
a great majority of cases resulted in an 
approximately proportional decrease in 
output. Such data as are available for 
Southern mills indicate that hours in 
excess of 60 per week do not necessarily 
yield a materially larger output than 
60 hours, while reductions below a 60- 
hour schedule, on the other hand, usually 
resulted in substantial decreases in out- 
put. In the wool-manufacturing indus- 
try the adoption of a 54-hour schedule 
in a large majority of cases involved a 
loss in output, strikingly in the more 
modern and larger mills; but taking the 
industry as a whole this loss has not re- 
sulted in a heavy burden upon produc- 
tion. In the silk industry experience 
with a 50-hour week has in a great ma- 
jority of instances shown a loss in out- 
put, and the point of maximum produc- 
tion lies somewhere between 50 and 54 
hours per week. This is also true of the 
boot and shoe industry, though there is 
evidence that there is an opportunity for 
a marked increase in efficiency of oper- 
ation in this industry through the re- 
moval of arbitrary restriction, the more 
efficient routing of work and the regu- 
larization of nominal hours of work and 
of the work of piece-workers, which 
might permit as high a productivity on 
a 50-hour schedule as on a longer one. 

In general the evidence of these re- 


ports is that in none of the industries 
covered could a 48-hour week be intro- 
duced without loss of productivity, and 
that this loss is greater in proportion as 
the processes involved are more con- 
tinuous, mechanical, and automatic, re- 
quiring less of personal skill and atten- 
tion on the part of the worker. They 
show, too, that the location, mechanical 
organization, unionization, wage-cus- 
toms, and modernity of the plant are 
factors that strongly affect the loss or 
maintenance of production under change 
of hours. So far as these four basic in- 
dustries are concerned, these reports 
point clearly to the necessity of some 
radical reorganization of method such 
as a six or eight-hour shift system, or 
some new development of manufactur- 
ing process, or to some compensating re- 
adjustment of price and demand, if the 
work-period is to be arbitrarily reduced 
generally, in response to arbitrary de- 
mand or to social consideration of the 
health and leisure of the worker. 

It should be noticed in this connec- 
tion that innovations like Lord Lever- 
huime’s are primarily of the nature of 
reorganization of method and manufac- 
turing process rather than sheer reduc- 
tions of hours, and apply only to those 
industries in which the manufacturing 
process and the conditions of market de- 
mand are continuous. In such indus- 
tries continuity of production is of first 
importance. Any reorganization which 
achieves such steady production, and 
thus increases output and at the same 
time benefits the worker, is of maximum 
social value. In industries which have 
not this advantage, a work-week which 
will not maintain factory production at 
a maximum may nevertheless be justifi- 
able on broad social grounds. The rela- 
tion of reductions of the working-period 
to the health, leisure, and social condi- 
tions of the workers is a distinct ques- 
tion, upon which the reports throw lit- 
tle light and of which there has been 
practically no painstaking study. Yet 
it is important that there should be such 
study, since the demand is everywhere 
being made that production should be 
generally sacrificed on the ground of 
such considerations. 
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In the Name of Liberty, Reaction 


MODERN Madam Roland, perusing 
an article by Mr. Norman Thomas 
in the August number of the World To- 
morrow, could not but cry out, “O Lib- 
erty, what pleas are made in thy name!” 
Certain readers, it appears, have found 
fault with that periodical’s habitual pal- 
liation of Bolshevist crime, enforced 
starvation, and suppression of speech, 
press, and assemblage. They are puz- 
zled that a journal which so insistently 
professes to stand for civil liberty, tol- 
erance, and absolute abstention from the 
use of force should find so much virtue 
in a usurping oligarchy which rejects 
the idea of civil liberty, which proclaims 
and consistently practises intolerance, 
and which ruthlessly exercises the most 
brutal forms of force in maintaining its 
hold. In bewilderment they ask, Why? 
The editor, therefore, feels called upon 
to explain. 

No one should miss the explanation. 
Its chief merit is that it explains more 
than is intended. It shows (as has 
often been shown) that vehement denun- 
ciation of offenses wrongly imputed to 
one community or sect or nation may be 
attended by excuses equally vehement for 
the real and monstrous offenses to an- 
other. It illustrates anew how prone is 
the zealot’s mind to blind itself to the 
most substantiated facts and to make 
terms of established meaning do a mul- 
tiple duty in standing for anything it 
chooses to make them mean. It further 
illustrates the kernel of truth (for it is 
not all a truth) in old John Dryden’s 
aphorism: 

For priests of all religions are the same; 
and it gives evidence that the priest of a 
secular cult may go quite as far as one of 
a supernatural faith in justifying any 


— believed to contribute to a desired 
end. 


First, he says, the western democra- 
cies are as bad as the Bolshevists, and 
perhaps worse. “It seems increasingly 
clear,” he proceeds, “that the atrocities 
and tyrannies of Bolshevik rule... 
are paralleled in the internal affairs of 
all the so-called western democracies. 
We are even inclined to think that if a 
disinterested jury could be empanelled, 
let us say from the planet Mars, Lenin 
might well afford to challenge Messrs. 
Wilson and Lloyd George to appear be- 
fore it to argue whether there was not 
at least as much civil liberty, tolerance 
and fair play, and less hypocrisy in 
soviet Russia, surrounded by her foes, 
than in victorious England or America.” 

This comparison, be it noted, is writ- 
ten by the editor of an opposition news- 
paper in a land in which such news- 
papers flourish and wax fat, in praise of 
a régime under which opposition news- 
papers are, most of the time, wholly sup- 
pressed; by a citizen of a land in which 


civil liberty has long been established, 
in praise of a régime under which civil 
liberty is openly rejected as a mere 
“ideology” of the bourgeoisie; by a citi- 
zen of a land in which broad tolerance 
is the rule, however shameful the excep- 
tions, in praise of a régime which re- 
jected tolerance as a crime and which 
openly avows its primary purpose to be 
to “crush out opposition”; by a citizen 
of a land in which the jury system, for 
all its defects, everywhere prevails, in 
praise of a régime under which convic- 
tion is by star chamber and individual 
decree; by a citizen whose income, what- 
ever it may be, is secure, in praise of a 
régime under which there is no security 
for any form of personal property. In 
brief, it is the expression of an individ- 
ualist whose present environment gives 
him every freedom and security con- 
sistent with the freedom and security of 
others, in praise of a régime under 
which avowedly, as well as practically, 
the individual has no rights, and under 
which any assertion of rights means a 
prison cell or a firing squad. The com- 
parison can not have been written in 
ignorance, since no testimony in any 
degree credible can have given warrant 
for such fabricated assumptions. Even 
the most fanatical pro-Bolshevists have 
given over the pretense that any of these 
immunities and securities exist in soviet 
Russia; instead, they content themselves 
with the declaration that none of these 
things really matters—that the terms in 
which they are expressed are mere 
bourgeois “ideologies.” The comparison 
can have been written only in contempt 
of the plain facts and in blind uncon- 
cern for the rendering of a just judg- 
ment. 

But the argument from comparison 
isn’t enough, says the editor; “after all, 
it is a sorry defense for a cause to prove 
that its foes are as bad or worse.” And, 
therefore, the crowning argument is pre- 
sented—that the end sought estops us 
from too close an inquiry as to the 
means. The Bolshevists, it appears, are 
actually doing something for the world. 
First, “in an age when chauvinistic im- 
perialism has reached its bloody apotheo- 
sis they have clung to an ideal of inter- 
national solidarity.” Second, they have 
reformed education and have made the 
treasures of art and music available to 
the people. Third, they have adopted the 
principle of occupational representation 
in government; and, fourth, they “are 
making an honest attempt to free men 
from the manifold slaveries of our profit 
system by organizing society for the 
benefit of producers rather than of in- 
vestors.” 

Because of these “positive achieve- 
ments” and these “honest attempts,” the 


sins of the Bolshevists, even though they 
be scarlet, are to be as snow. We must 
look lightly upon their derelictions. For 
there are derelictions, reluctantly as the 
fact is admitted. In the earlier part of 
the article they were even referred to as 
“atrocities and tyrannies.” But that 
use of the terms was probably merely 
rhetorical, to set them off against the 
“atrocities and tyrannies” practised, for 
instance, in the United States of Amer- 
ica. In the latter part of the article they 
become merely mistakes. “In this gigan- 
tic experiment,” he says, “they [the 
Bolshevists] have made mistakes which 
the rest of the world ought to avoid.” A 
more benign and indulgent condemna- 
tion could hardly be voiced. But, de- 
spite their “mistakes,” the Bolshevists 
are to be acclaimed. “All Americans who 
keep their faith in Liberty [capital L] 
must hail their positive achievements 
as steps along the road to the ultimate 
emancipation of the human race.” 

That none of these “positive achieve- 
ments” has been achieved could easily 
be shown were that the point at issue. 
On the one hand, the world is farther 
from chauvinistic imperialism to-day 
than it has ever before been, and, on 
the other hand, the profession of an ideal 
of “international solidarity” on the part 
of a régime which uses to the limit of 
its power armed force against every peo- 
ple that desires to separate from it is 
merely a hollow pretense. There may be, 
and doubtless is, a “new passion for 
education” in Russia; but Lunachar- 
sky’s imaginative recital of the reforms 
he boasts of having accomplished is not 
taken at par by any open-minded student 
of Russian affairs. The principle of 
occupational representation has indeed 
been proclaimed; but the practice, ex- 
cept in rare instances, as every one 
knows, has not been followed. And 
finally, if the Bolshevists are really mak- 
ing an “honest attempt” towards “or- 
ganizing society for the benefit of pro- 
ducers,” they must be voted the most 
inept and impotent ruling class that ever 
bore sway. The net result of their en- 
deavors has been to reduce production, 
both in the fields and in the factories, 
well along towards zero. 

But whether or not these achievements 
have been scored, in whole or part, is a 
question that may here and now be 
waived. What matters is, that the as- 
sumption that they are real is used in 
palliation of Bolshevist repressions. A 
“Libertarian,” with a supreme faith in 
liberty, tolerance, and pacifism as ends 
in themselves, excuses Bolshevist viola- 
tions of liberty, Bolshevist intolerance 
of opposition, and Bolshevist use of 
armed force as things of small moment 
in comparison with the “positive achieve- 
ments” of Bolshevist rule. 

In the jazz and turmoil of a world 
shaken to its foundations by a gigantic 
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war, Bolshevism has won multitudes of 
heterogeneous disciples. There is noth- 
ing strange in the fact that it draws to 
its support those who are indifferent 
to the rights and securities of individ- 
uals; who believe in the sole arbitrament 
of power; who believe in violent over- 
turns, in the smashing and scrapping 
of all that the race has won in its long 
struggle upward. But it is strangeness 
past parallel that it should be lauded in 
the name of liberty, tolerance, and non- 
resistance—entities wholly absent from 
Bolshevist thought or practice. That it 
should be so lauded is but another evi- 
dence that the turmoil in social condi- 
tions is matched by the turmoil in social 
thought. New schools have arisen which 
vie with one another in the fostering 
of a belief in the preposterous. The re- 
action from the rationalism of Huxley 
and Tyndall is at full tide. We have 


everywhere the cult of neo-obscurantism, 
which, though it uses the forms and 
phrases of liberalism and progress, sets 
itself in passionate zealotry against the 
substance of liberal aims. In the name of 
inquiry it refuses to investigate or to ac- 
cept the results of investigation; in the 
name of enlightenment it obscures the 
truth and darkens counsel, and in the 
name of reform or revolution it plays into 
the hands of social and political reaction. 
It is itself an insidious form of reaction, 
and it can not help but ally itself, in 
spite of its professions and protests, to 
the more open and evident forms. In 
the falsely appropriated name of the 
noblest aspirations and ideals of the 
world’s prophets and teachers it lends 
its aid to throw us back to stages long 
passed by the better thought and convic- 
tion of the race. 
W. J. GHENT 


The Situation in the Mohammedan 
World 


HE very stating of such a title as 
that above involves absurdities. Is 
there one situation? There are a 
dozen. Is there any clearly separate 
Mohammedan world which can be con- 
sidered by itself? There is not. Every- 
where, except in parts of Arabia, that 
world is enmeshed with other worlds 
and their respective actions and re-ac- 
tions are of the essence of the problem. 
There is only one certain statement 
which can be made of all the situations 
and of all the worlds in their compli- 
cated mutual relationships and that is 
that the long armistice and the protracted 
negotiations at Paris have permitted 
the golden moment to slip by when feel- 
ings were warm and hearts were open, 
when the sense of deliverance was high 
and of brotherhood was real, when am- 
bitions, local, dynastic, or personal, were 
at least in the background and the great 
human realities making for a new sanity 
and understanding were clearly in view. 
For a time it seemed as though the 
world of Islam and those oriental worlds 
with which it is entangled were hot 
metal on the anvil, to be forged to shapes 
and uses of the world’s desire and made 
a real part of the great machine of 
things. That, it is certain, has passed, 
and what is left is a strange confused 
jumble in which the old elements are only 
too plainly to be seen, though twisted by 
stresses and strains full of questions 
and even misgivings to those who know 
the old best. In this annus mirabilis 
new things are bound to come even in 
the unchanging East; but all orientalists 
are certain that however it changes in 
forms and formule, it will be the same 
in mass and substance; that the democ- 


racy of the People of Mohammed will 
mold even Bolshevism to its own image 
and find the possibility of soviets in the 
Constitution-of Omar. They know, too, 
that little economic influences will have 
more abiding effects than armies, and 
that the ideas which are sure to rule 
will be different from those of the West, 
however much they may proclaim them- 
selves the same. 

But taking the Mohammedan world 
as much by itself as we can, all roads in 
it lead either to Constantinople or to 
Mecca, and the deepest of its problems 
centre in the relationship of those two. 
All that world in its talk to-day is ex- 
pressing its sympathy or repulsion, con- 
fidence or distrust for the personalities 
ruling in the one or the other. At one 
time it seemed as though Constanti- 
nople and the Turks had hopelessly lost 
their hegemony among Moslems and 
that, wherever the centre of the Moslem 
world might in the future fall, it would 
not be found in the capital of the Otto- 
man Sultan. That was the time of the 
beginning of the great schism when the 
entire Arabic-speaking world southward 
and eastward from the line of the Tau- 
rus fell away in revolt, open or veiled, 
and when the non-Turkish Mohammedan 
world seemed in sympathy with the 
break. But old habits are hard to 
change and the glamor of a prestige of 
five hundred years can survive even 
shattering defeat; and so the figure of 
the Sultan-Caliph of the Ottomans who 
had reigned for centuries in the City of 
the Cesars in a quasi-Headship of Islam 
is rising again before the imagination 
of the Moslem peoples. And with it re- 
turns the fatal and unhappy unity of 








these peoples as a power banded for un- 
dying warfare against all that is not 
Moslem—undying until the whole earth 
is reduced to the faith and obedience of 
Mohammed. The general Jihad, forced 
by German propaganda upon the Turks, 
failed for many fortunate reasons, but 
the unity which was its basis is rapidly 
being restored. The time of the Church- 
State has not yet gone by for the East, 
and our doctrinaire politicians may, 
among other indigestible facts, take that 
and its possibilities to heart. 

Such is one, and a most unhappy 
tendency to unity. Those towards dis- 
ruption and multiplicity within that 
unity are manifold. It will be simplest 
to begin with Arabia, the historical 
source of Islam and still the religious 
centre of Moslem life. At one time it 
seemed as though the revolt of the 
Sherif of Mecca against Turkish over- 
lordship had swept into unity all Arabia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, the entire 
Arabic-speaking part of Asia. Funda- 
mentally the revolt was one of Arab 
against Turk; an expression of century- 
old antagonism to an alien, intellectually 
despised yet heavy-handed conqueror. 
The immediate occasion was religious. 
The Turks, it is true, were fellow Mos- 
lems, but the ruling party among them, 
the Young Turk Committee of Union 
and Progress, had plainly thrown in 
their lot with unbelievers, and in speech 
and act had set themselves against 
essential Islam. So Arabia and its im- 
mediate confines rose, while Syria and 
Mesopotamia would have risen if they 
had dared. And everywhere little local 
causes and situations hastened or hin- 
dered the change. The first news of it 
all to reach us was that the Druses, not 
Bedawin but a war-like people of set- 
tled life, had abandoned their plains in 
Hauran and withdrawn to their inac- 
cessible Mountain. There they re- 
mained to the end, holding out against 
the Turks and waiting for the coming, 
of which they had long dreamed, of 
their kinsfolk, the English in red coats. 
There will be more of them and of this 
dream hereafter. The revolt of Mecca 
and of Arabia in general followed, and 
the Turkish armies and garrisons scat- 
tered through it were either captured 
or hemmed in and besieged. An army 
in the Yemen and the garrison of 
Medina did not surrender until after 
the armistice. But Arabia was at once 
lost to the Turks. The fate that has 
ever befallen all alien invaders of that 
land of isolation befell them; they van- 
ished in it or withdrew, shattered, 
from it. 

But meanwhile, in Egypt, the Mos- 
lems there either could not—would not 
—believe in the revolt or they assailed 
the motives of the revolters. Since the 
British occupation they had not been 
under Turkish rule and they had for- 
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gotten what it meant. They were more 
Turkish than the Turks in their attitude, 
and it is plain that even in the recent 
revolt of March and April of this year 
they had not realized that the Turkish 
cause was lost. For them the King of 
the Hijaz, despite his undoubted de- 
scent from Mohammed and his official 
status at Mecca, the centre of the Faith, 
was—and is—a puppet monarch set up 
by the Allies and maintained by British 
gold. This, of course, is in part true; 
but true also are the spontaneity of the 
Arab revolt and the feeling of the 
Arabs against the Turks. In India the 
revolt seems to have been similarly dis- 
counted although the respect there for 
the Sultan of the Ottomans was more 
academic and an expression of a feeling 
of a need for a visible centre in the 
Moslem world. 

In Arabia itself, apart from the 
Yemen which was held more or less by 
a Turkish army, there were, and are, 
four elements of which account must be 
taken. There is the Hijaz, the Holy 
Land of Moslems, the Land of Pilgrim- 
age, with its two sacred cities, Mecca 
and Medina, the one the City of Allah, 
where is the House of Allah, the Ka‘ba, 
and the other the City of the Prophet 
where he lies buried. These with their 
surrounding territory are now con- 
trolled by a descendant of the Prophet, 
of a family—that of Qatada—which 
has been prominent there for some seven 
hundred years. That may seem to us 
a respectable antiquity but other fami- 
lies of the blood of the Prophet regard 
them as upstarts and criticize the Sherif 
who has now taken the title of King of 
the Hijaz, as aclimber. Kingship, it is 
true, is alien to the nature of the Arab 
tribe, an individualistic democracy 
swayed only by the influence of respected 
families and individual chiefs. It is 
often said that this “King” has taken 
the further dignity of Caliph. That, 
so far, is not the case. He was very 
slow, even, to throw off all allegiance to 
the Ottoman Sultan, asserting that that 
Sultan was not responsible for the 
actions of the Young Turks who had 
usurped the Government at Constanti- 
nople. Now, however, he is an independ- 
ent sovereign professing to rule in a 
constitutional manner over a part of 
Arabia. Poets, singing his praises, may 
call him “King of the Arabs,” but he 
has claimed no such title himself and 
the rest of Arabia will at most accept 
him as primus inter pares. It is hard 
to see, too, how he could constitutionally 
himself assume the title of Caliph. 
That must come to him, if at all, as a 
free gift from the democracy of Islam 
electing him to that office, and the valid- 
ity of his tenure would depend on the 
width of the electorate professing to 
represent that democracy. It is in his 
favor that he controls the Land of 


Pilgrimage and thus may extend his in- 
fluence through the whole Moslem world. 
If that control is just and beneficent the 
pilgrims will return, full of his praises, 
and he will gain prestige even to the 
point, it may be, of being regarded as 
the visible head and centre of that 
world. But, on the other hand, he must 
overcome the reputation of being a 
climber and of being “kept” by the 
British. And this leaves out of account 
the evidently, if strangely, recovering 
prestige of the Sultan-Caliph of the 
Ottomans. 

A second element in Arabia consists 
of the little states along the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, 
Kuweit, Bahreyn, Oman, etc., down to 
the hinterland of Aden, the so-called 
Trucial Chiefs, relationship with which 
can be regarded as the oldest element in 
the British Empire as it goes back to the 
days of Elizabeth. Contact between 
these and the Government of India has 
always been close and they can be re- 
garded as practically British protec- 
torates. With the Hijaz the British 
connection is rather through Egypt, and 
just as there were the two Expedition- 
ary Forces, Egyptian and Indian, in 
Syria and in Mesopotamia, so there are 
already signs of cleavage in diplomatic 
influence and policy between India and 
Egypt. India is under one Secretary of 
State and Egypt under another and 
their emissaries may meet and even 
clash in Arabia, just as in the early part 
of last century John Company and Great 
Britain sent rival embassies to Persia. 
But, whatever may come, the outlook 
of these states is eastward across the 
sea to Persia, India, and the lands be- 
yond. Their sons have wandered far 
in these seas and lands for centuries 
and centuries; the teller of the story of 
Sinbad the Sailor, voyaging from al- 
Basra through uncharted ways, was but 
an oriental Hakluyt working behind a 
thin veil of romance. 

The other two elements in Arabia are 
strictly Arab in the narrowest sense 
and have dominated the politics of Cen- 
tral Arabia for almost a century. One 
of these is the dynasty of the Ibn Rash- 
ids at Hayil and the other that of Ibn 
Sa‘ud at Riyad. The first is an Arab 
court of the desert, probably liker to 
the Omayyad court of the old days at 
Damascus than anything else which yet 
survives; it took the part of the Turks 
and in consequence, for the time, but 
for the time only, is negligible. The 
other is the surviving representative of 
the Wahhabite power of a century ago, 
which for a time threatened to spread 
from Egypt to India and to found again 
a great and militant Moslem empire. 
At present Ibn Sa‘ud is the rival in 
Arabia of the King of the Hijaz. He is 
not so astute a politician; he has not 
known how to change and rise with the 


times; but he is a far more sincere Mos- 
lem and holds the respect in a higher de- 
gree of the sincere Moslems of Arabia. 
But he is handicapped by the sincerity 
of his religious principles and by the 
memory of the Wahhabite rule, to which 
Moslems look back, much as did the Eng- 
lish to Cromwell’s Protectorate, with a 
feeling of never again. Yet there can 
be little question that in his desert 
capital he is drawing around him the 
Bedawi tribes and trying to make them 
more thorough Moslems and a weapon 
fit for his hand. He is, apparently, 
using for this the old method of Fra- 
ternities, perhaps linking up with that 
of the Senusites, but on all this our 
information is still too scanty and un- 
certain. It may even seem strange that 
so much attention should be paid to a 
little town buried in Arabian deserts, 
but Ibn Sa‘ud is the one rival in sight 
to the King of the Hijaz and there are 
signs that Indian Moslems think more 
highly of him. In consequence, emis- 
saries from the British Indian Govern- 
ment have visited Riyad, journeying 
from the Persian Gulf. It is not well 
that any one man, especially the ruler 
of Mecca, should feel himself too in- 
dispensable, but, on the other hand, to 
play with Wahhabism is to be on terms 
with the most intransigeant form of 
Islam and may call for a very long 
spoon. 

But the Arab problem is only the 
other side of the Syrian and the Meso- 
potamian problem. All these popula- 
tions call themselves Arabs in a sense; 
they all speak Arabic and serve them- 
selves as heirs on the entire Arabic 
past. But this does not mean that they 
are Bedawin, Arabs of the desert; or 
even that they are all Moslems. The 
Syrians are intensely jealous for their 
old Syrian civilization, reaching back, 
they maintain, to Pheenician times. Da- 
mascus has its memories and historical 
ambitions, expressed in 1913 at a Con- 
gress in Paris; Aleppo has its different 
memories linking up with the Kurdish 
Ayyubids and Saladin. Over the popu- 
lation of Palestine, Christian and Mos- 
lem, the fear of Zionism has fallen—and 
lies; to them it is the coming of Jewish 
capitalists to seize their sacred places 
and exploit their peasantry. Plainly, 
only a scheme of the loosest confedera- 
tion would meet such a conglomerate of 
cases, but equally plainly there had to 
be some centralization. 

For that, political exigencies pointed 
to Mecca and the Kingdom of the Hijaz 
was created with one of the great Sherif 
families as its ruling house. This pure- 
ly Arab state was to be—one dare 
not say, is to be—flanked by a British 
Protectorate in Mesopotamia and a 
French one in Syria; the Zionist prob- 
lem in Palestine was to be treated sepa- 
rately. Decentralization was, if neces- 
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sity, to characterize the government and 
there were to be, besides, separate au- 
tonomies as the Lebanon and Kerbela- 
Nejef. Such, at least, was the scheme 
worked out on the British side by Sir 
Mark Sykes and carried through as far 
as the sovereign state of the Hijaz was 
concerned. It was expressed in the 
proclamations of General Maude on 
his entrance to Bagdad and of General 
Allenby on his entrance to Jerusalem. 
But it is plain that such a scheme re- 
quired thorough understanding and good 
feeling between the confederated ele- 
ments. That might have been possible 
in the early days of the conquest when 
the feeling of deliverance was strong 
and fostered sentiments of brotherhood 
and mutual tolerance. But as time 
dragged on there reappeared in full 
force the old sectional jealousies, the 
fear of each others’ ambitions, the per- 
sonal rivalries, the fickleness to pur- 
poses, the inability to form enduring po- 
litical structures, which have character- 
ized the Arab race as long as history has 
known it. Six centuries ago Ibn Khal- 
dun, the first philosophical historian, ob- 
served that nothing has ever united the 
Arabs except the personal influence of a 
prophet, and Disraeli in his novel 
“Tancred” has given a striking and 
thoroughly true picture of this temper- 
ament in the person of Fakhredeen. 
Characteristic, too, of this temperament 
is a tendency to assert that its views are 
those of all Syrians. 

One fundamental split was, as always, 
that between the Bedawin, more or less 
nomad Arabs of the desert and its 
oases, and the settled races of the fertile 
soil, peasants, farmers, merchants, man- 
ufacturers. The troops of the King of 
the Hijaz in Damascus might well send 
shudders of apprehension through that 
city population, for the desert has looked 
forward to plundering it for hundreds 
of years. Even the Druses, a heavy- 
handed people accustomed to hold their 
own and thinking themselves kinsfolk 
of the English, swung away from them 
at what they saw of favor to the Beda- 
win. Further north in the old Kurdish 
capital Aleppo the Kurdish-Armenian 
strife flared up again in massacre. 
Further north still in Asia Minor the 
railway lines and the principal centres 
are being held, but we know little about 
what is happening off them. The most 
cheering news is that General Allenby 
has been put in command of all the 
Allied troops there and it is certain that 
the British will need to remain in force 
north of Mosul in the mountains. There 
the Turks and Tartars combined are 
hoping to take control again. For 


all this the delay at Paris is largely re- 
sponsible; uncertainty leads to unrest, 
and both have done their work. The 
recent attempt to shoulder off responsi- 
bility on the Senate is, 


of course, 








absurd; the mischief was done months 
ago and is now becoming evident. The 
recent speech by Lloyd George, too, has 
made plain that the British Government 
was led by the President to believe that 
the United States would accept a man- 
date for the new Armenia. But the 
people of the United States do not seem 
to regard the matter in the same way. 
In Palestine the situation produced by 
Zionist hopes and British encourage- 
ment of them is equally tense if out- 
wardly more peaceful. The non-Jew- 
ish population, both Moslem and Chris- 
tian, has united to form anti-Jewish 
committees, and “pogroms” are now in 
order. On that point, at least, Syria is 
as one. It does not mean to be exploited 
by the capitalists of a race which 
lost all historic sovereignty nearly 
two thousand years ago. And the 
Syrians, claiming to be the heirs of 
the Canaanites, and still holding the 
land, are prepared to take up the war 
again against Joshua and the invading 
Bedawi tribes of Hebrews. Thus his- 
tory comes round after more than three 
thousand years. 

So much for the situation, moving 
from Mecca out. What of Constanti- 
nople? For the Turks themselves Con- 
stantinople is a foreign city; they have 
always rightly recognized that Asia 
Minor rather was their home and they 
would probably move to Brusa or Konia 
with no great shock to their national 
feeling. But it is different with the 
wider Moslem world and more different 
the farther away that world stretches. 
For India, especially, much of the mag- 
ical glamour which surrounds the figure 
of the Sultan-Caliph of the Ottomans 
is because he rules there at Stambul. 
Far away, shadowy, half-mythical, he 
is for them a dim uniting figure in all 
their divisions, political and religious. 
Heretics and schismatics, sects cast out 
and refused recognition by historical 
Islam itself, all feel that he speaks the 
oneness of their world. This, appar- 
ently, is the explanation of the sudden 
upflaring of Indian Moslems against the 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire 
and especially against its expulsion from 
Constantinople. This, too, is the ex- 
planation of whatever hesitation has 
showed itself in Great Britain towards 
the “bag and baggage” policy. Cynical 
theories about the Turkish debt may be 
discounted; as also that there is a hope- 
less pro-Turkish prejudice in the British 
official mind. The feelings of a popula- 
tion which runs into hundreds of millions 
must be considered. Yet it must also 
be considered that in a Moslem state, 
under Moslem law, no non-Moslem can 
have the rights of a citizen. He may 
be protected; he can not be on an 
equality. If a Moslem state abandons 
this position it forfeits the support of 
all true Moslems. 








But far more dangerous is a theory 
of Islam openly propounded by the 
spokesmen of these inarticulate millions 
and made the basis of their claims. It 
is that the Caliph has been and is a 
spiritual head, a Pope, and that the 
separate secular governments should 
recognize his spiritual headship and rule 
over their Moslem subjects. When this 
is urged by Moslems it can only be in 
conscious reliance on the ignorance of 
the non-Moslem governments to which 
they address it. All educated Moslems 
know that the Caliph has always been 
simply an executive, the administrator 
of Islam as it exists. He can not state 
doctrine or law; he can not even in- 
terpret them. He is, in legal term, a 
“corporation sole” for all the machinery 
of Moslem government. The agreement 
of the Moslem people provides him with 
the law which he must administer and 
he has no part in reaching that agree- 
ment except as an individual Moslem. 
Any government, then, which recognizes 
him, recognizes a super-state, a foreign 
sovereign who has been yielded the right 
to administer a separate and complete 
system of law in territory which is not 


_his own. Against this kind of Pope 


English sovereigns had to pass statutes 
of premunire. That he can be or become 
a spiritual Pope is rendered absurd by 
the fundamental fact that Islam yields 
to no one spiritual authority over an- 
other; that a class of priests in Islam 
is an impossibility. All this is the 
merest commonplace among the consti- 
tutional lawyers of Islam and any one 
who denies it is relying on the ignorance 
of his audience. 

Of farther-lying Islam it is hard at 
present to say anything. What have 
Bochara and Samarcand done with and 
to the Bolshevists? We may guess 
that the old Emirs are back in power. 
Afghanistan is evidently passing through 
a dynastic revolution under external 
stimuli, which makes it for the time a 
most uneasy and unpleasant neighbor. 
From the Moslems of China we hear 
nothing. Persia has kept on protesting 
its neutrality, but its fate will be inti- 
mately connected with Mesopotamia and 
India. At present it is pretty thor- 
oughly policed. What new thing Africa 
will send forth no one can tell. The 
Senusites have had their lesson but 
Lake Chad guards its secrets and the 
desert of Jupiter Ammon suggests orac- 
ular style. It is certain that every- 
where men are awake and alert; that 
the unrest is general, but its forms mul- 
titudinous; and that if Pan-Islam is to 
have again a meaning it will be one 
entirely different from any it has had 
in the past. The hope of the future in 
the Kast as in the West is in the growth 
of national attitudes which respect, 
understand, and support one another. 

D. B. MACDONALD 
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Romain Rolland’s 
Return to Fiction 


T is with mixed feelings that many 

readers will learn of the appearance 
of a new book by Romain Rolland. Hos- 
tility towards Rolland has been very 
strong of late. The war had hardly be- 
gun when people took to speaking of 
Romain Rolland et sa bande, and only 
yesterday his name appeared in the un- 
flattering title: M. Romain Rolland, 
Vinitiateur du Défaitisme. 

So strong, indeed, is this feeling that 
we are tempted to see in it an explana- 
tion of the fact that, though his “Colas 
Breugnon” was ready to appear five 
years ago, the publishers have only re- 
cently seen fit to put it on the market. 

That Rolland the man, as distin- 
guished from the author, has deserved 
this obloquy, there can be no doubt. One 
must of necessity associate “Au dessus 
de la Mélée” with Rolland’s retreat to 
Switzerland, and this retreat itself with 
the dire need of France at the moment 
and the evident justice of her cause. 
Rolland was too old or too young, either 
too prominent or too obscure, to take 
with impunity the stand he did during 
the war. Only a sage supported by the 
thought and observation of a long life- 
time and corroborated, in his general 
tenets, at least, by the approval of thou- 
sands, could be forgiven for that com- 
placency which permitted Rolland to cut 
himself off from the physical suffering 
and the moral anguish of his fellow- 
countrymen, to assume, far from the 
scene of torment, the rédle of a detached 
seer preaching wisdom to a world dis- 
traught; and only a stripling, misguided 
by the generous inexperience of his years 
and enjoying the privileges of irrespon- 
sibility, could be excused for setting 
such an example as he of inopportune- 
ness: the value of ideas, even of noble 
ideas, is contingent upon the circum- 
stances of their expression, and the ut- 
terances of Rolland at a moment when 
his country needed, not vague preaching, 
but the whole-hearted support of all her 
sons, was as poison in the veins of 
France as she fought for a lofty ideal. 

Rolland’s new novel, “Colas Breugnon,” 
can offend no one: it has no connection 
with the inspiration of “Jean-Chris- 
tophe”; and if anything is needed to 
reconcile us with its author, nothing 
could be more effective than the seven 
or eight hours of delight which it 
affords. This is a good book, strong, 
healthy, well written (in my opinion, 
though many will think otherwise), and 
bearing the stamp of a quality not far 
removed from genius. It is without 
doubt one of the best novels that have 
come out of France in the last twelve- 
month. 


“Colas Breugnon” is unlike Rolland’s 
previous books. The author’s own ex- 
planation of the fact is not without in- 
terest to those who are occupied with 
the gens irritabilis vatum. For all their 
preoccupations, novelists as a class are, 
it appears, not so different from the 
rest of us, after all. They, too, require 
relaxation and yield at times to the pres- 
sure of instincts much like our own. 
Have we not read recently the following 
most gratifying confession by Paul Mar- 
gueritte? “Si différente qu’elle semble 
de ma maniére, cette médiocre nouvelle, 
lV Abdication, répond au goat d’aventure 
qui m’a fait écrire depuis . . . trois 
grands romans d’action.” Much the same 
spirit appears in the Avertissement au 
lecteur of “Colas Breugnon”: “Les lec- 
teurs de Jean-Christophe ne s’attendent 
sirement point 4 ce livre nouveau. Il 
ne les surprendra pas plus que moi... . 
Cette ceuvre insouciante . . . est une 
réaction contre la contrainte de dix 
ans dans l’armure de Jean-Christophe 
qui, d’abord faite 4 ma mesure, avait fini 
par me devenir trop étroite. J’ai senti 
un besoin invincible de libre gaieté 
gauloise, oui, jusqu’a l’irrévérence. En 


-méme temps, un retour au sol natal 


. a réveillé en moi un passé que je 
croyais endormi pour toujours, tous les 
Colas Breugnons que je porte en ma peau. 
Il m’a fallu parler pour eux. Ces sacrés 
bavards n’avaient pas encore assez parlé, 
de leur vivant!’ 

This passage sets the tone for the 
whole volume. Colas Breugnon, its hero, 
is what the French would call un fameux 
original. From first to last, he fascinates 
us by the display of an amusing and ag- 
gressive personality in which are suc- 
cessfully fused very different elements. 
Strange as it may seem, Rip van Winkle, 
Cellini, frére Jean des Entommeures, he 
reminds us vaguely of all three, this 
crony of the trees and the birds (Guil- 
laumet the finch, Marie Godrée the 
robin, and la grise Sylvie the warbler) ; 
this wood-carver loving his art “de la 
bonne maniére, voluptueusement, de 
lesprit et des membres”; this physical 
exuberant whose gastronomic enthusi- 
asm before a full bottle or a well-laden 
board is equaled only by the joy of his 
muscles when dealing mighty blows. 

Life in its totality, teeming and 
varied, justified and glorious because of 
its appeal to all our faculties, animal, 
zsthetic, and intellectual, this is Breug- 
non’s delight. He has the vigor and the 
curiosity of the wide-eyed civilization of 
the Renaissance; and it is fitting that 
Rolland should describe him sitting at 
the head of the table surrounded by his 
numerous progeny, in a passage recall- 
ing the canvas of some full-blooded 
painter of the sixteenth century: “Ce 
soir, nous sommes a table, tous mes 
enfants et les enfants de mes enfants. 
Cela fait trente, en me comptant. Et 


tous les trente crient ensemble: Le roi 
boit! Le roi, c’est moi. J’ai la couronne, 
sur mon chef un moule & paté. Et ma 
reine est Martine: comme dans les Saints 
Livres, j’ai épousé ma fille. Chaque fois 
que je porte 4 ma bouche mon verre, on 
m’acclame, je ris, j’avale de travers; 
mais de travers ou non, j’avale et n’en 
perds rien. Ma reine boit aussi et, 
gorge nue, fait boire a son rouge teton 
son rouge nourrisson, mon dernier petit- 
fils, braillant, buvant, bavant, et étalant 
son cul. Et le chien sous la table jappe 
et lape la jatte. Et le chat, en grondant 
et faisant le gros dos, se sauve avec un 
os.” . 

Breugnon’s character is shot through, 
as the above quotations show, with an 
irrepressible and spontaneous vitality, 
the pressure of rich blood and of an 
easily kindled imagination which might 
be expected to make their possessor blind 
to the hard realities of life. This sug- 
gestion is further developed by the 
peculiar cadences and occasional rhymes 
appearing in Rolland’s prose. Yet it 
should be noted that not a little of our 
interest in Breugnon is due to a canny 
shrewdness underlying this exuberance. 
With what evident satisfaction, after a 
season of merrymaking at an inn, he re- 
marks: “En trois petites heures eh! 
j’avais récolté, avec deux bons diners et 
de gais souvenirs, une commande du 
notaire pour deux bahuts qu’il me fait 
faire!” 

The fact is that this flaneur, artist, 
and bon vivant is after all essentially a 
bourgeois. He has not only the bour- 
geois’s keen eye for business, but also 
his eye for the secret motives animating 
those about him, his appreciation of 
the practical and the impractical, and his 
jealousy of his independence. Thus, 
though his exuberance is often a mere 
vent for his good spirits, it is often also 
a shield to protect him from the conse- 
quences of a very personal philosophy, 
an impatience of authority and a funda- 
mental irreverence. In a passage on the 
typical Frenchman’s exhilaration as true 
as it is amusing, he explains: “Ma 
fantaisie s’égaye et donne le spectacle & 
ma raison qui la regarde, assise confor- 


tablement. J’ai pour théatre 
Yunivers . . . je crie bis & ces gens qui 


se cassent la téte. C’est pour notre 
plaisir! Afin de le doubler, je feins de 
me méler a la farce et d’y croire. Mais 
je n’ai garde, ohé! J’en crois tout juste 
ce qu’il faut pour m’amuser. C’est ainsi 
que j’écoute les contes de fées . . . Pas 
seulement de fées! I] est un gros mon- 
sieur, la-haut, dans l’Empyrée... 
nous le respectons fort... Mais 
entre nous . Bavard, mange ta 
langue! Cela sent le fagot . . . Seig- 
neur, je n’ai rien dit! Je vous tire mon 
chapeau.” 

Such then is Rolland’s hero, one who 
charms us by the effervescence of healthy 
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instincts which the exigencies of our 
modern life have chilled to stagnation; 
and it is in a setting well suited to the 
expression of these instincts that Rol- 
land has put this hero: he makes him 
a citizen of Clamecy in the days when 
France was ruled by Marie de Medici as 
regent and by her favorite Concini, “la 
vermine que la grosse dondon de 
Florence, la reine, apporta dans ses 
jupons.” Breugnon philosophizes cheer- 
ily upon the havoc wrought in the wine 
cellars and among the women folk by 
the passage of troops whose duty it was, 
on the contrary, to protect the body and 
to safeguard property. He throws him- 
self lustily into the festivities on the 
eve of Lent—the eating and drinking, 
the quarreling and dancing, the pic- 
turesque processions with their cos- 
tumes, their banners, and their floats. 
He fights with a mighty arm and with 
a no less redoubtable tongue in the half- 
serious, half-mock battles between the 
Clamecycois and the men of a neighbor- 
ing town. And when the great curse of 
those days, the pest, comes to Clamecy, 
he, too, is stricken down, only to rise 
again, however, with a vigor such that 
he becomes the leader of his more timid 
townsmen as they wreak a fearful ven- 
geance on marauding bands who, like the 
diables pilleurs et meurtriers of Rabe- 
lais, are taking everything in the town 
except—the pest! 

It is in Rolland’s treatment of this 
setting that we find the most evident 
traces of a thoroughly modern, one might 
say contemporaneous, art. He intro- 
duces us, to be sure, to the vicissitudes 
of an age in which all the little amenities 
of the Litany, plague, pestilence, and 
famine, battle, murder, and sudden death, 
added zest to human existence. But he 
makes no attempt at an historic recon- 
struction. It is possible to read many 
pages of “Colas Breugnon” without be- 
coming aware of any particular localiza- 
tion, temporal localization, of the story. 
Differing in this from the novelists of a 
slightly older school, Rolland has not 
weighed down his account with material 
details based upon a presumably scien- 
tific study of his period, the early years 
of the seventeenth century. His is not 
the preoccupation of the writer of an 
historic novel: he is interested merely in 
an atmosphere or attitude, caring little 
for its provenience or its date; or rather, 
far from seeking to isolate this atmos- 
phere within the limits of the past, he 
invites us to assimilate it to the present. 
And this peculiarity, one of the most 
interesting features of the book, brings 
us back once more to what was said of 
the diversity of elements contained in 
the character of Breugnon. 

Here, too, we notice the same peculiar- 
ity. I spoke of a vague resemblance to 
Rip van Winkle, Cellini, and frére Jean 
des Entommeures. A little reflection 


would no doubt suggest better parallels 
(with the exception of the last, there is 
undoubtedly an influence of Rabelais in 
the portrayal of both the character and 
the incidents given by Rolland). The 
one thing to note is the association in 
the character of Breugnon of two very 
different attitudes, that of the Renais- 
sance and that of a civilization much 
nearer our own. Passing lightly over 
everything that might label this hero as 
belonging exclusively to any particular 
age, Rolland has fused the past with the 
present; and it is in this fusion that lies 
what is perhaps the real esthetic origi- 
nality of his novel, and what is certainly 
the source of some of its most delightful 


ges. 

Gently and discreetly, so delicately 
shaded as to avoid the cacophony of too 
sharp a contrast, there sounds through- 
out this book, amid themes and moods 
of three hundred years ago, a melody or 
bit of harmony belonging only to the 
nineteenth, or even to the twentieth cen- 
tury. For, in addition to the incidents 
of plot and the traits of character on 
which I have dwelt already, there ap- 
pear others of a different nature, con- 
taining a suggestion, for instance, of the 
romantic surrender to nature or of that 
pervading pity that made Daudet once 
say: “J’aurais pu me faire marchand de 
bonheur.” 

The very skill with which this fusion 
is accomplished, makes it impossible of 
adequate illustration here; but the sen- 
sitive reader will not fail to discern it, 
and to his particular attention I recom- 
mend the chapter devoted to la Belette. 
This whole chapter is full of a remark- 
able charm; it contains one passage 
which I quote because it seems to me 
typical of the art of the book as a whole. 
After thirty-five years Breugnon has 
seen again la Belette, the woman he had 


loved and lost in his youth. Their inter- . 


view has been anything but romantic: 
neither has lost the pride and inde- 
pendence of former days. Nevertheless, 
when Breugnon is on his way home, when 
he is alone, surrounded by the trees and 
birds which he loves with such pictur- 
esque familiarity, he is overtaken by 
memories of a beautiful evening spent 
years before with this same Belette: 


Alors monta des vignes, sur lesquels la 
nuit de printemps s’était posée, la voix du 
rossignol. Pour ne pas s’endormir sur les 
ceps dont les vrilles traitresses s’allongeaient, 
s’allongeaient, s’allongeaient, autour de ses 
petons a s’enrouler cherchaient, pour ne pas 
s’endormir chantait & perdre haleine sa 
vieille cantiléne le rossignol d’amour: 


“La vign’ pouss’ pouss’ pouss’ 
Je n’dors ni nuit ni jour. . .” 


Et je sentis la main de Belette qui disait: 


“Je te prends et je suis prise. Vigne, 
pousse, pousse et nous lie!” 
Nous descendimes la colline. Prés de 


rentrer, nous nous déprimes. Depuis lors, 
plus ne nous primes. Ah! _Trossignol, tu 
chantes toujours. Pour qui ton chant? 





Vigne, tu pousses. Pour qui tes liens, 
amour? 

It is impossible to read these lines 
without feeling their beauty. Their ex- 
pression and lilt are reminiscent of the 
earliest European lyric. No one, how- 
ever, would take them for a genuine 
product of the Middle Ages. They area 
modern creation based on an old popu- 
lar love song. And it is with the whole 
of Rolland’s new book as it is with this 
passage. In content as in style (I have 
already pointed out the peculiarity of his 
prose), Rolland has so fused choice in- 
spirations of the past and the present as 
to create a work of art, vital and full of 
meaning, and bearing the stamp of 
originality. 

A. G. H. SPIERS 


Correspondence 


Professor Corwin’s Reply 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Professor Adams, in his counterblast 
against my “Examination of the Cove- 
nant,” voices a suspicion that I am try- 
ing to excite “special antagonism to the 
Shantung agreement” by stigmatizing 
it as a concession to the “discredited 
principle of the balance of power.” I 
plead “not guilty” to the charge. His- 
torically, to be sure, “balance of power” 
seems to have been applied to many and 
various situations and to have taken 
color from its diverse employment. I 
employed it in explanation of the Shan- 
tung agreement simply in its literal 
sense, and to indicate the idea that un- 
less Japan could be induced to join the 
League of Nations, there would be a 
dangerous preponderance of power out- 
side the League. 

Like Ex-President Taft, President 
Lowell, and other advocates of the Cove- 
nant, Professor Adams feels it incum- 
bent upon him to attempt to put a pas- 
sable countenance on the Shantung 
arrangement. I agree with him that he 
is under this necessity; with his ex- 
planation of the arrangement itself I 
entirely disagree. He writes: “The 
arrangement demands nothing of China 
which she has not already granted, and 
the definite promise of restoration gives 
her a new advantage.” But “the promise 
of restoration” is far from covering all 
the ground. Japan promises to restore 
China’s territorial rights in the “leased 
territory” of Kiaochow, but on the con- 
dition that she be allowed to plot out 
for herself a “concession” in Tsing-tao, 
and she says nothing about privileges 
which, according to the Chinese at least, 
she has screwed out of China in terri- 
tory surrounding the leased territory. 
She also promises to restore China’s 
“sovereignty” in Shantung, but not the 
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mines and railroads which the Peace 
Treaty transfers to her, together with 
“all rights of exploitation”; and she 
stipulates upon the right to police these 
railroads. True, China had “granted” 
all these things to Japan—at the point 
of the bayonet! 

But the arrangement was ‘“neces- 
sary”! Necessary for what and for 
whom? To be sure, England and France 
had already committed themselves; but 
not the United States, unless possibly 
in connection with the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, our information regarding 
which is still perhaps somewhat frag- 
mentary. But that possibility aside, our 
assent to this gross breach of trust, the 
like of which by private treaties would 
have subjected them _to very stern treat- 
ment indeed, was the price our repre- 
sentative paid to get Japan into the 
League. No doubt the situation was 
peculiar, but it was by no means un- 
paralleled in the history of international 
relations. So the question confronts us, 
Do we wish to enter a League the main- 
tenance of which may repeatedly exact 
a surrender on our part of our freedom 
of moral judgment as a nation? Pro- 
fessor Adams instances as analogous the 
Slavery Compromises in the Constitu- 
tion. These were, it will be remembered, 
but the first of a series of compromises 
touching the same subject, leading down 
to the war which grew out of them. 

Professor Adams thinks Article X in- 
dispensable to the Covenant and indeed 
to any league “of any value for the 
preservation of peace.” It would un- 
doubtedly be indispensable to a league 
which undertook to provide a conclusive 
settlement of all international difficul- 
ties, but that is not the case with the 
proposed League. Professor Adams 
writes that “the execution of a judicial 
mandate or a mandate of the Council is 
not aggression.” Certainly not. But I 
find no provision in the Covenant for 
such mandates in support of a “recom- 
mendation” of the Council; only an 
obligation not to go to war against dis- 
putants complying with the recommenda- 
tion. Furthermore, such recommenda- 
tion must be by unanimous voice of the 
Council, not counting members who are 
parties to the dispute under considera- 
tion. So, it seems to me that the con- 
tradiction which I point out between 
Article X and certain other features of 
the League remains. It is the danger- 
ous contradiction of the features of a 
“strong league” with those of a “weak 
league.” 

Professor Adams takes me to task for 
declaring that the primary purpose of 
the League must be the “maintenance 
of a solidarity of interests among its 
principal members.” He characterizes 
this assertion as “an assumption without 
justification.” But let us suppose that 
solidarity is not maintained among these 


principal members, then what becomes 
of the League?—indeed what becomes 
of the Peace Treaty? So that the criti- 
cism boils down, as Professor Adams 
substantially admits, to a quarrel over 
the question of the most usual basis of 
international solidarity in the long run. 
And it is in the answer they return to 
this question that the Shantung and 
Fiume episodes become so instructive. 

Another contention of mine which 
draws Mr. Adams’s fire is that the Con- 
ference confused two distinct problems, 
that of enforcing the Peace Treaty and 
that of providing a satisfactory settle- 
ment of international differences gen- 
erally. But is it not obvious that the 
former task must be left in great part 
to a political body acting subject to con- 
stant instruction from the several home 
governments, and is it not equally ob- 
vious that such a body is not the best 
sort of body to win and hold the con- 
fidence of the world in its capacity for 
the disinterested consideration of inter- 
national questions generally? True, 
Professor Adams maintains that the 
powers of the Council “are quite differ- 
ent and much more independent” than 
those of the Peace Conference (italics 
mine). By “independent,” I suppose 
that he means independent of political 
control; and if so, this is a very im- 
portant statement. But what proof is 
adduced for it? None; and I am unable 
to conceive what proof he may have in 
mind. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Taft is beginning to betray some 
uneasiness on this point, and that one 
of his proposed “reservations” or “inter- 
pretations” endeavors to deal with the 
problem, though certainly in a very in- 
adequate way. As to the powers of the 
Council being “different” from those of 
the Peace Conference—they are so, I 
should say, principally in the sense of 
being much more general and undefined. 

But, Professor Adams protests, “Con- 
ciliar management of an alliance of 
nations has abundantly proved its suc- 
cess.” Precisely; if we are in for a gen- 
eral alliance, the Council ought to prove 
a very satisfactory body for effecting an 
exchange of views, for the secret elabor- 
ation of policies, the mutual underwrit- 
ing of projects. But personally I hope 
that this country will never consent to 
enter such a council, or to submit to it. 

One or two other features of Profes- 
sor Adams’s article demand passing 
notice. His attempted demonstration 
that the supplementary treaty guar- 
anteeing France against unprovoked at- 
tack by Germany constitutes a vote of 
confidence in the League itself, I am 
unable to grasp. Another matter is his 
assertion at the beginning of his com- 
munication that “no advocate of the 
Covenant can maintain that there are 
not substantial objections to it.” This 
is a mistake which does credit to Profes- 


sor Adams’s own fairness and modera- 
tion—but a mistake just the same. 

I have met advocates of the Covenant 
this summer—enthusiastic advocates— 
who have never read it, and who conse- 
quently do not feel free to admit objec- 
tions to it—at least, serious objections. 
The fact of the matter is, that the great 
mass of the supporters of the Covenant 
gave this document their sanction before 
it was ever disclosed. Being average 
Americans, they have great faith in 
legislation, even though they don’t read 
the laws. They know that the Rum 
Traffic has just been abolished by Con- 
stitutional Amendment, and they see 
no reason why war should not be dealt 
with in the same efficient way. Besides, 
has not the President assured them that 
a new era is at hand? It is true that 
the President had earlier pledged him- 
self—or so they understood him—to 
keep them out of war and then failed 
to live up to his word. 

Nor is this matter of the intellectual 
processes of the trusting American pub- 
lic beside the point—the point being that 
we have missed our destination. We set 
out to provide an expected procedure for 
the peaceful consideration of interna- 
tional differences, a procedure designed 
to bring those differences to the test of 
the world’s reasonable opinion and sense 
of justice. We wind up with a scheme 
which would make us sit in at every 
quarrel. We set out to make our aloof- 
ness available in healing age-long ani- 
mosities. We wind up consenting to sub- 
ject the questions of this hemisphere to 
the tangled exigencies of European poli- 
tics. We set out picturing to ourselves 
a method by which governments would 
be compelled to submit their contro- 
versies, in the first instance to the un- 
coerced and so far as possible unbiased 
judgment of good men. We wind up in 
an effort to set up a few governments, 
whose principal title to the réle is their 
power and the fact that they have wide- 
spread interests and so can not be un- 
biased as the arbiters of the world’s 
affairs. I can conceive of no worse mis- 
carriage. 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 
Ann Arbor, Mich., August 3 


A Legacy of Hatred 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

For years the Balkan problem has 
been the despair of European statesmen. 
Is it certain that the attempts of the 
Peace Conference to solve it will be 
more successful than other attempts 
have been? The various little wars still 
raging suggest a negative answer. 

When Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece 
combined to overthrow Turkish rule 
there was a strong hope that the day 
of bitter quarrels among them was past. 
Yet in the very moment of victory the 
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old dissensions broke out. And what 
Bulgaria did to Serbia in this war has 
created a gulf that the present genera- 
tion need not expect to see bridged. Nor 
is this all. Complicated questions, full 
of danger, are raised elsewhere. The 
Jugoslavs are at odds, not only with 
Austria and Hungary, but with Ruma- 
nia and Italy. Rumania, her claims 
ignored, is dealing with Hungary “off 
her own bat.” The President blithely 
disposed of the Fiume issue, but it re- 
mains to plague all Europe. Albania is 
another tinder box. There are serious 
disputes between Italy and Greece. 

Worst of all, America, which was 
never at war with either Turkey or Bul- 
garia, now seeks, through her delegates 
at Paris, to protect Bulgaria at the ex- 
pense of Greece. The President as 
cheerfully runs the risk of alienating 
the countrymen of Venizelos as of alien- 
ating the countrymen of Orlando. What 
is his purpose? What does he expect 
America to gain by this policy of re- 
warding your enemies and punishing 
your friends? 

Probably he would explain it all on 
the principle of “self-determination.” 
But there are dangers in that principle 
which he apparently ignores. It is 
doubtless easy to misapply the lessons 
of history. But it is undeniable that 
each new state means a new possibility 
of war. If the League of Nations can 
hold all the new states in leading-strings, 
peace may prevail. Nevertheless the 
breaking up of empires has always been 
attended with dangers. One need not 
be a Cassandra to doubt the reasonable- 
ness of Mr. Wilson’s confidence in his 
Own supreme wisdom. The legacy of 
self-determination may conceivably turn 
out to be a legacy of hatred. 

EDWARD FULLER 
Philadelphia, August 11 


Poetry 


Aftermath 


There is a beauty of the withered old 

That “nes in its haggard noons has 
not, 

Nor spring that has lean winter days 
forgot 

To — of summer’s fullness yet un- 
old; 

There is a beauty of the withered old 

That is not in a lone and lovely plot 

Of summer twilight, nor in morning, 
shot 

By winter’s affirmation of the cold; 

There is a loveliness in old men’s eyes 

Not in the asking face of youth; a wraith 

Of deeper presences that we surprise 

And then forget and reck no further of . 

’Tis but the ensign of an ancient faith: 

That wisdom comes alone of given love. 

CHARLEs R. MURPHY 


Book Reviews 


Colonel Repington’s 
Memoirs 


VESTIGIA: REMINISCENCES OF PEACE AND 
War. By Lieut.-Col. Charles & Court 
Repington. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

E have in this well-made book the 
personal story of the famous mili- 

tary correspondent of the London Times 
up to the opening of the World War. 
The narrative begins with a mass of 
genealogy, which the author consider- 
ately advises the reader to skip. It con- 
tinues idyllically in country places of 
Surrey and Ireland, with sports galore 
and glimpses of kindly and famous peo- 
ple; passes swiftly the brawls and un- 
scholastic joys of Eton, and the gentler 
recreations of a German coaching school 
for the Army; and closes the youthful 
chapter at Sandhurst. 

Born in 1858, Charles 4 Court Reping- 
ton fell upon the last days of the old 
army. The officers were patricians of 
abundant courage and physique, often 
clever minor tacticians, but hopelessly 
ill trained, unadaptable, and unprogres- 
sive. They often took their lead from 
their Commander in Chief, the worthy 
but thick-headed Duke of Cambridge. 
Apparently the single military maxim 
was the invincibility of the British sol- 
dier when led by “one of our sort.” 
Charles Repington came up saturated 
with this belief, and his subsequent 
emancipation does him credit. 

As a subaltern he had a brief experi- 
ence of the clearing of the Khaibar Pass, 
where he observed the impolicy of mi- 
nute orders imposed from afar upon a 
field force. Invalided home, he served 
for a time in Parnell’s tumultuous Ire- 
land. “I carried away with me one con- 
viction at least, namely, that only Irish- 
men should deal with Irishmen, for they 
alone understand them.” On a vacation 
Repington had written a little book on 
the Italian Army, and this with excellent 
examinations secured admission to the 
Staff College. Here he had mates of the 
stamp of the future Generals Plumer and 
Smith-Dorrien, and went far in the 
study of military theory. He rejoined 
his battalion in Upper Burmah and be- 
came enamored of the beauty of the 
scenery and the gentleness of the folk. 
Invalided again, he served as military 
attaché at Brussels and The Hague, ob- 
taining a sound knowledge of European 
politics generally. Visits of German 
officers both in England and the Low 
Countries opened Repington’s eyes as to 
German military psychology. One whom 
he took to the Derby surveyed the 
crowd open-mouthed and_ exclaimed, 
“Ach! what a mark for shrapnel.” 

Already well initiated in the Intelli- 


gence Branch, Repington had no diffi- 
culty in being transferred to Egypt for 
the Atbara campaign, and in the two 
great battles he had the luck to be tem- 
porarily on Kitchener’s staff. Here we 
glimpse young David Beatty, the future 
hero of Jutland, as an intrepid com- 
mander of a Nile gunboat. Kitchener 
is graphically hit off. He declined to 
have a chief of staff, because it “created 
a channel.” He gave chiefly verbal or- 
ders. For the Atbara only three orders 
were issued. “The Sirdar hated func- 
tions, public speaking, and ceremonial or 
display of any kind. He would, for pref- 
erence, have lived in a cloud of smoke, 
unnoticed by the world and his men. I 
never saw him look at or speak to a 
private soldier or take the slightest trou- 
ble to ingratiate himself with his 
troops.” After the assault on the Atbara, 
he had fairly to be dragged out to re- 
ceive the cheers of the little army. He 
hung lovingly around his supply dumps 
—“nuzling” his staff family called it— 
and had little interest in tactics. Asked 
before Omdurman how he proposed to 
attack, he replied “that he had brought 
us 1,500 miles into Africa and had fed 
us, and that he expected us to fight the 
battle for him.” In rare moments of 
leisure he loved to drive rivets in the 
river boats which were building. “It 
was an unwritten law for anyone with 
him to mark the K. rivets with a chalk 
cross, that they might be _ riveted 
afresh.” 

After an interval in Holland, at the 
first Hague Conference, and in Belgium 
came the Jameson raid and its sequels. 
It is commented in a most instructive 
letter from the Kaiser to an uncle of Col. 
Repington’s. The notorious dispatch of 
congratulation to President Kruger is 
described as “the thankful outcry that 
our men and money had been saved from 
loss and ruin,” meaning the German in- 
terests in the Transvaal. Col. Reping- 
ton was appointed to Gen. Buller’s staff. 
He found there had been no real estimate 
of the military in London, and that 
Buller had no plan to meet the peculiar 
Boer tactics except “to blow them off 
the kopjes with our guns.” For a year 
the blowing off worked quite the other 
way. Buller increased his helplessness 
by isolating himself from his staff 
(Kitchener had always messed with his) 
and revealed the most curious mixture 
of sheer rashness and irresolution. The 
old Army had developed good field offi- 
cers whose mentality stopped with the 
regiment. Between the merciful lines 
of Col. Repington’s narrative one reads 
an awful tale of tactical incompetence 
and strategic nullity, yet one retains a 
certain tenderness for a stupidity so 
massive, warmhearted, and consistent 
with itself. Buller was likable. After 
an unnecessary retreat he once congrat- 
ulated the chief of staff on the success 
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of the movement. He merely sputtered 
in reply, “We have practiced it twice 
lately.” 

Shortly after the Boer War, Col. Rep- 
ington resigned and began a campaign 
for army reform which led him to the 
Times. His extraordinary articles on 
the Russo-Japanese War, which, very sen- 
sibly, were written not at the front but 
at London, gave him a position of great 
authority. His problem as a war cor- 
respondent was whether to take a strictly 
professional or a political and oppor- 
tunist view of his function. He wisely 
took the latter course and made himself 
the champion of such remarkable War 
Ministers as Mr. Arnold-Foster and 
Lord Haldane. He saw a general staff 
organized, an expeditionary army pro- 
vided, and the territorials brought into 
a divisional organization of all arms, 
while the Officers’ Training Corps was re- 
vivified. English Liberalism has many 
failures to answer for, but it should not 
be forgotten that no Tory government 
has ever taken anything but an amateur 
view of army matters, and that but for 
Lord Haldane’s reforms there would 
have been no Expeditionary Army to 
help at the Marne and Ypres, the Ger- 
mans must have seized the channel ports, 
and England’s very existence would 
have been imperiled. In all these mat- 
ters Col. Repington played an influential 
role, mediating between Lord Roberts’s 
sound but politically impracticable pro- 
gramme and the indifferent public and 
the hampered ministers. 

Before the great war he clearly fore- 
saw the conflict itself and the effects of 
the new inventions. He was right on 
the value of the aeroplane, and on the fu- 
tility of. fortresses; foresaw the subma- 
rine peril and the new naval tactics im- 
plied, at the moment when the Admi- 
ralty was still mumbling about cutting- 
off expeditions behind Heligoland. All 
these issues were fully discussed in the 
remarkable articles “New Wars for 
Old,” 1910, but the teaching fell largely 
on deaf ears. Lord Morley was a true 
prophet when he told Col. Repington 
that he would never get the army he 
wanted until the country was at war. 

Perforce we have dwelt on the pro- 
fessional side of a book which is rich 
also in anecdote and personal reminis- 
cence. It is most instructive reading, 
and its companion piece, which will treat 
the war just finished, will be eagerly 
awaited. We could wish that this coun- 
try had a journalistic expert combining 
the professional accomplishments and 
parliamentary sense of the author. Our 
few war correspondents of distinguished 
parts have done little to aid in an army 
reform, which is only less needed here 
than it was in England after the South 
African misadventure. 

This book contains the necessary maps 
and a few family portraits of interest, 








including a very enlightening miniature 
of Nelson’s Emma, which was a gift to 
the author’s grandmother. 


A Mighty Hunter 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK COURTENAY SELOUS, 
D.S.O. By J. G. Millais, F.Z.S. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 

ITH but very few exceptions, Cap- 
tain Frederick Courtenay Selous, 

D.S.O., was the last of a long line of old- 

fashioned pioneer hunters of African 

big -game. By long odds he was the 
most famous and conspicuous man of 
his kind. He lived and hunted from 
the period of the big-calibre smooth- 
bore elephant gun that he loaded at the 
muzzle with a handful of powder as he 

ran at full speed, up through the 577 

English express rifle of the 70’s, to the 

modern highly finished Mannlicher of 

small calibre and tremendous power. 

It is with the feeling of a hungry man 
attacking a banquet that every admirer 
and friend of Selous will take up J. G. 
Millais’ volume. Its bulk and the honest 
solidity of the types promise well for 
the fullness of things. A stirring and 
adventurous life of sixty-five years is 
not to be dismissed with a few perfunc- 
tory and double-leaded pages. And it is 
quickly discerned that Mr. Millais, who 
never yet did a poor bit of work, has in 
this volume come mighty near to turn- 
ing out a masterpiece of biography. If 
the pictorial flavor were more strongly 
Selousian, as it really deserved to be, and 
so easily might have been, we should say 
that the volume attained perfection. In 
these pages we had rather see intimate 
pictures of and about Selous than even 
the best groups of African game ani- 
mals. There is not even one picture of 
Selous as a soldier, or of his grave in 
the big-game country of the late la- 
mented Hun colony. 

This volume is not only the life story 
of Selous, but incidentally, it is also a 
valuable history of the development of 
South Africa, including the recent con- 
quest of German East Africa. The ac- 
tual amount of stirring history is really 
great, and it throws a searchlight on 
many things that to some of us were 
hitherto quite unknown. When Selous 
attempted to enlist in the British Army 
of Defense in 1914, Lord Kitchener flatly 
refused to accept him, on the ground 
that his age rendered him useless as 
a soldier. Kitchener never made a 
greater blunder in his life. Although 
sixty-five years of age when he went to 
Africa, Selous was as tough as a pine 
knot, and while younger and stronger 
men fell victim by scores and hundreds 
to hardship and disease, Selous marched, 
fought, and slept in liquid mud, in tor- 
rential and increasing rains, absolutely 
unscathed save for one slight ailment 





that sent him home for an operation, and 
a sound return after three months. Sel- 
ous gloried in his remarkable health and 
hardiness; and Kitchener should have 
known that even at sixty-three the 
tough old outdoors man was still in his 
prime. 

It gives “an old one” a heart pang to 
read Millais’ quoted accounts of Selous’ 
yearly adventures as a big-game hunter, 
just as it does to read now Roosevelt’s 


“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.” Every ~ 


misadventure and every success ends 
with the same thought: “That was long 
ago; and he is gone!” Selous began his 
adventures haltingly. He made his full 
share of mistakes and failures. Often 
he called himself the most unlucky of 
hunters. He strove to kill elephants in 
order to get money from ivory to finance 
more hunting trips, to kill more ivory 
and pay for more trips. But of all the 
great ivory hunters, he was only moder- 
ately successful; and we are rather glad 
of it! We would not have him an ele- 
phant butcher like Neumann, who once 
killed sixteen female elephants in one 
day. 

In every sense of the word, Selous was 
a mighty hunter, a great admirer of big 
game, a close observer and a strictly 
truthful chronicler. His books con- 
tributed immensely to the world’s knowl- 
edge of African fauna. But he was a 
dry writer. If he had any sense of 
humor, or joyousness of temperament, 
he carefully concealed it. He loved the 
outdoor life, but he never reveled and 
rejoiced in the beauties of nature unless 
they wore the hides of wild animals. 
But we will not quarrel with the great 
Captain on that account. All the older 
books of hunting adventures in Africa, 
without a single exception, were as dry 
as the Kalahari Desert. 

It is a pleasure to see it recorded 
in cold type that Captain Selous was 
throughout life clean-minded and high- 
minded, a lover of justice, and a hater of 
meanness and folly. A hunter born, his 
energy was boundless and irrepressible. 
When living where he could no longer 
hunt big game, he hunted birds’ eggs 
and butterflies, with all the zeal of his 
youthful quests for elands and harte- 
beests. He never made any money to 
speak of, save the $10,000 that came 
from his “Hunter’s Wanderings”; but 
his friends were a host and his admirers 
legion. In general, he knew that he was 
appreciated, even though he felt that 
Cecil Rhodes never gave him a tithe of 
the credit that was justly his due for 
his wise and valuable assistance in the 
acquisition of Rhodesia and the fuunding 
of the Great Britain’s South African 
empire. 

Captain Selous was shot through the 
head and instantly killed on January 4, 
1917, while leading his company against 
about ten times its number of Germans. 
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He fell at S. Lat. 7 deg., Long. 38 deg. E., 
not near any village, but a few yards to 
the east of the main road leading south 
from Mikesse on the Central (G. E. A.) 
railway to the Rufigi River, ten miles 
distant. “It is for the most part,” 
continues the report of his death, “the 
haunt of a great variety of big game, in- 
cluding elephants, giraffes, and rhinos. 
Not more than four miles away is a 
warm salt spring running down into a 
salt lake where hippos, wild ducks, 
egrets, and numerous other wild fowl 
abound.” 

Mr. Millais has done well by his friend, 
“Great-heart” Selous. We are glad that 
this particular story of a most pic- 
turesque and interesting life has been 
adequately told. Its text may fairly be 
regarded as a model. 

WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


Idealists in London 


Mummery: A Tale of Three Idealists. By 
Gilbert Cannan. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 

T is, we suspect, Gilbert Cannan’s pre- 

occupation with modern life as a thing 
positive and self-contained that sets him 
a little apart from most of those con- 
temporaries with whom he is commonly 
bracketed. His people do not so much 
spurn the past as affirm the present. 
They do not waste energy defying con- 
ventions which may be quite comfortably 
ignored. They offer no apology to past 
or future for a world which belongs to 
neither. Compare “Mummery” with 
another book of the moment, “The 
Moon and Sixpence” of W. Somerset 
Maugham. Both concern that “genius” 
with which current novelists are so ex- 
cessively, not to say tediously busy. 
There is nothing in these stories unless 
you can swallow whole the initial as- 
sumption—that these people (musicians 
or painters, nine times out of ten) were 
geniuses, did at some time produce mas- 
terpieces and take the world by storm. 
You have to accept the author’s word for 
this, since he can not produce the pic- 
ture or the symphony. Say you do take 
it: then you are ready to consider how 
your genius was constructed and how he 
“worked”—what made the genial wheels 
go round. 

Now Mr. Maugham’s man is, on an 
heroic scale, the demonic figure most in 
fashion. He is the fellow who sacrifices 
the sixpences of respectability and con- 
formity and decency and honor and all 
other trumpery treasures of convention 
to follow the moon of his inspiration. 
Or to put him more accurately, he is the 
helpless and irresponsible victim of an 
obsession. His moon is not an ideal to 
be climbed towards or guided by, but a 
cruel and obscene mistress who has her 
will of him—for the world’s good, we are 
to suppose. “Mummery,” on the other 


hand, justifies its subtitle as “a tale of 
idealists.” It deals, one might say, with 
a whole mess of geniuses, irresponsible 
enough in little ways, not comfortable 
members of society. They are simply 
indifferent to the proper thing. But 
they do not live for the sake of defying 
and outraging that thing; there is more 
important business in hand. They wish 
to affirm beauty or truth as they feel it 
alive in them, or see it alive about them. 
Attacking ugliness and untruth is after 
all a lesser game, though our “new 
novelists,” like the New Ones of every 
period, are none too ready to perceive 
this. 

In his last critical utterance of note, 
Henry James set down Gilbert Can- 
nan’s chief merit as fidelity to the fact. 
This was before “Three Sons and a 
Mother” and “Mendel” and the present 
story showed how far beyond a literal 
and circumstantial realism the maturer 
Cannan was to go. If, as James said, 
the younger man shared his colleagues’ 
impulse to counter the sentimental 
“dodginess” of the Victorian novelists, 
the best of them, by offering the slice of 
life (staple delicatessen for frothy déli- 
catesse), certainly the older deals in 
another commodity. He has discovered 
the romance of the present, and is not 
above a dodge or two of his own in 
giving it point and saliency. His three 
idealists move in a plane quite above 
the slough of sentimentalism, Victorian 
or other, where so many others still wal- 
low—the woman, Kitty, the incorrigible 
stage presence of Sir Henry, and most 
of his subordinates in “the profession.” 
The action, after all, is of yesterday, “in 
one of those swiftly moving years which 
hurried Europe towards the catastrophe 
awaiting it.” It begins with the arrival 
in London of a striking couple, the eccen- 
tric and irresistible Charles Mann, and 
his Clara Day, beautiful and intelligent, 
whom, a year or two since, he has found, 
a sort of innocent Trilby (save the 
mark!) among the studios of Paris and 
taken possession of “exactly as he did 
of stray dogs and cats and birds in 
cages.” Clara Day remains his, in grati- 
tude and affection. There is no passion 
on either side, Charles being incapable 
and Clara unawakened. But she is am- 
bitious for him, sees him frittering 
away his great talent in small enthu- 
siasms, and drags him back to England 
“where, as an Englishman and, as she 
knew, one of the most gifted English- 
men of his time, his work lay.” 

On their arrival she at once scents the 
British dragon of propriety, and lest 
her poor Charles be hampered by gossip, 
has him marry her. Unluckily it tran- 
spires that he has already a wife in Eng- 
land, deserted casually some years back, 
and now disposed to make trouble for the 
casual one. Clara leaves him, to his mild 
annoyance, but continues devoting her- 








Ariel. 
_Sir Henry’s and Adnor Rodd’s (he is 


self to his interests. They both see in the 
theatre a promising field for his genius 
in design. Clara takes to the stage, 
purely as a step towards furthering his 
plans; charms the susceptible Sir Henry, 
most powerful of British actor-man- 
agers; induces him to produce “The Tem- 
pest” with Charles’s extraordinary set- 
ting and with herself in the part of 
Unluckily Charles’s theatre and 


the third idealist) are all hopelessly at 
odds. Charles, as Rodd says, wants to 
use the theatre: “He wants to substi- 
tute a static show for a dynamic and 
vital performance, to impose his own 
art upon the theatre. The actors have 
done that until they have driven any- 
thing else out. He wants to drive them 
out.” Sir Henry, of course, sees the 
theatre as a money-making concern that 
focuses in the exploitation of his own 
triumphant stage personality; while 
Rodd spends his solitary life writing 
plays which he knows have no relation to 
the possibilities of the commercial thea- 
tre. Among these cross-purposed males 
our Ariel flits beneficently. She is half- 
married to the visionary Charles; Sir 
Henry besieges her with well-seasoned 
eloquence—is “in love” with her in 
thoroughgoing Victorian fashion; while 
Adnor Rodd is her inevitable mate. 
“The Tempest,” of course, is unsat- 
isfactory to everybody but Sir Henry’s 
public and Sir Henry himself. He 
spoils Charles with his electricity, 
spoils Shakespeare with his “business,” 
does his best to spoil Ariel with his 
machinery. So she burlesques herself 
the delicate art so painfully mastered 
for this hour—and is hailed as a risen 
star. She will have nothing of such 
success, and turns her back upon the 
stage at the moment of her applauded 
début. She has done her best for Charles 
and failed, and at last is free to go off 
quietly with Rodd towards marriage and 
the happiness of mated minds and 
spirits. 

It has been said more than once of late 
that these younger British novelists all 
write pretty much alike; that without 
their names on the title-pages one could 
hardly say who the performer was. Cer- 
tainly there is a striking family likeness 
among many of them. But this book 
belongs to Gilbert Cannan; it could not 
conceivably be the work of a Walpole or 
a Beresford or a Mackenzie or a Law- 
rence or a Swinnerton. Of its plot, as 
sketched above, almost anything might 
be made in the handling. Clara Day, we 
must own, moves among her men with 
hardly less freedom than dear Ethel of 
“The Young Visiters.” The marvel is 
that we believe in her coming out of it 
all equally scot-free. Miraculously we 
believe in Clara Day and are grateful 
for her. 

H. W. BOYNTON 
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The Psychology of 
‘* Correspondence ’”’ 


MIND AND Conpuct. By Henry Rutgers 
Marshall. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


R. MARSHALL has taken the occa- 

sion of the Morse Lectures delivered 
at the Union Theological Seminary in 
the spring of this year to summarize 
and, to some extent, to develop his well- 
known theories of psychology in simple 
and what may be called portable form. 
His small volume is a model of orderly 
arrangement and clear presentation, and 
may be recommended warmly to those 
who desire acquaintance with the posi- 
tions held by one of our leading 
theorists, yet might be frightened by the 
bulk of his “Consciousness,” not to men- 
tion his other and lesser volumes. On 
pages 129 to 131 Mr. Marshall gives a 
résumé of his main tenets in so succinct 
and masterly a form that half the ordi- 
nary labor of the reviewer might be 
spared by simply copying it off. 

Mr. Marshall is much concerned with 
the theory of “behaviorism,” with the 
tenets of these so-called psychologists, 
that is to say, who virtually eliminate the 
soul from their consideration and study 
merely the physical acts and attitudes 
of a man or an animal under various 
excitements. In opposition to this non- 
psychic psychology he holds to a parallel- 
ism which he terms a thoroughgoing 
correspondence. Every situation in con- 
sciousness involves a special and specific 
mode of human behavior. And, on the 
other hand, every mode of human con- 
duct has correspondent with it a special 
and specific situation in consciousness. 
There is no discoverable relation here 
of cause and effect, or of priority, but a 
mere correspondence. In this way he 
thinks the impasse of materialism is 
avoided, and at the same time due recog- 
nition is given to the scientific pro- 
cedure which depends on a mechanistic 
hypothesis. At any moment a certain 
part of the total field of consciousness 
is emphasized and forms what may be 
called a “presentation” to the rest of 
consciousness, which is somehow un- 
conscious. This part of “the complex 
psychic system of consciousness,” to 
which the presentation is made and 
which is not present in consciousness, is 
the Self. The simulacrum, so to speak, 
of this Self, which then is presented to 
us at a later moment in memory, is the 
ego of which we are conscious. ‘“New- 
ness,” or creativeness, is a real fact of 
the physical world, as it is of the world 
of consciousness, but is so gradual in its 
operation that ordinarily we are not 
aware of its steps. The Self is free to 
act in accord with its own nature. The 
fact that we choose between alternatives 
is due to the creativeness inherent in the 


free Self. We are thus always respon- 
sible for our acts, since the Self, which 
determines our acts, is at any moment 
the result of the sum of its previous 
acts of choice. 

We fear that this summary of Mr. 
Marshall’s own résumé may not seem 
quite so lucid as we have described it to 
be. If so, this is partly owing to cer- 
tain additions of our own in the nature 
of interpretation. The truth is that 
clearness such as Mr. Marshall has at- 
tained in such a subject as he treats is 
likely to signify elimination as much 
as it does reflection. At every page of 
his book questions arise which are not 
answered, or even admitted. For in- 
stance, his fundamental theory of cor- 
respondence seems clear for the very 
reason that he waives some of the in- 
herent difficulties. Thus he says: “We 
find that certain specific forms of con- 
sciousness always go with certain spe- 
cific forms of behavior, and vice versa. 
. . . Wecan not be angry if we restrict 
certain bodily reactions; if, for example, 
we fold our hands and smile.” In this, 
Mr. Marshall, we think, puts too much 
reliance on the conclusions of Professor 
James, who here, as so often, is essen- 
tially superficial while wearing the ap- 
pearance of profundity. A great poet 
knows that no such complete corre- 
spondence exists between physical ges- 
ture and consciousness as Professor 
James and Mr. Marshall desiderate. The 
poet knows that a man may smile and 
smile and be a villain; he sees that the 
moral mood of which anger is, so to 
speak, the external expression, carries 
us into a region of consciousness beyond 
the reach of mechanistic search. The 
way of escape from behaviorism is not 
through the sort of psychology of which 
Mr. Marshall is so distinguished an ad- 
vocate. So long as we maintain a com- 
plete correspondence between conscious- 
ness and behavior we have really given 
the case to the behaviorist, however we 
may seek to conceal the surrender by 
denying the relation of cause and effect. 
The moralist, whether of poetry or of 
religion, knows that logically and in 


“English A” in 


“T..NGLISH A”—is it necessary to de- 

fine the term? “Freshman Eng- 
lish” the students called it. The cata- 
logue described it as “Elementary Com- 
position, prescribed for all first-year 
men in the University.” If you ever got 
as close as Freshman year to an Ameri- 
can university, you know all about it. 
You remember paying good money over 
the counter for tuition, and then trying 
to slip out of the shop without carrying 
off the goods, thinking it a huge joke on 
the storekeeper: You didn’t like the way 
the goods were put up. They came in 


what may be called the realm of values 
consciousness is not only prior to be- 
havior but is more extensive than be- 
havior. 

To take one other point. Mr. Mar- 
shall has made certain distinctions be- 
tween responsibility and accountability 
which are of high practical importance, 
but it is questionable whether they lead 
to anything philosophically. We are re- 
sponsible for all our acts, as noted in 
the summary above; we are accountable 
only for those acts with which society 
must reckon for its welfare and preser- 
vation. A man is responsible for yield- 
ing to panic in case of fire, because his 
act of yielding is a result of his char- 
acter, which in turn is the product of all 
his previous acts of choice; but he is not 
accountable for such weakness. This is 
a true distinction legally, but in the 
court of opinion the man is held both 
responsible and accountable and the 
difference vanishes. Again, the ques- 
tion of responsibility as Mr. Marshall 
propounds it is rendered clear and sim- 
ple, we suspect, by avoiding the real 
difficulty. We are responsible for any 
act because this act is in accordance 
with our total nature at the moment, 
and we are responsible for our nature 
at any moment because this has been 
formed by all our previous acts of choice. 
This seems rather a circular form of 
argument, but its chief fallacy is still 
to mention. Strange as it may seem, 
in considering the freedom of choice 
by which the nature of the Self is grad- 
ually built up Mr. Marshall omits the 
initial problem of our character as given 
by inheritance. How far are we re- 
sponsible for acts of choice which, to 
some extent at least, are determined by 
the initial substance of the soul? 

It will appear that the present re- 
viewer does not feel that the theory of 
correspondence either delivers us from 
the hands of the “behaviorist” or ex- 
plains the deeper problems of psy- 
chology. But Mr. Marshall’s book is 
for all that a notable work, one which 
every student of modern theories must 
take into account. 


France 


packages of an hour each in the presence 
of a languid or a nervous young instruc- 
tor who read you his own undergradu- 
ate themes, interspersed with passages 
from Walter Pater and Theodore Drei- 
ser, by way of illustrating matters you 
never took the trouble to grasp because 
you knew they were quite unessential. 
If you got as far as the graduate school, 
you know still more about it. By that 
time you were the instructor. You called 
yourself a “section-hand,” and described 
the course as, “Decomposition and IIlit- 
erature, with Special Studies in the 
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Themey Side of Life,” and agreed en- 
thusiastically with the colleague who 
described the professor in charge of the 
course as having “an admirable talent 
for organizing sawdust.” 

When we got to France and looked into 
our old kit-bags (the original ancestor 
of which must have belonged to Pan- 
dora) we were surprised to find English 
A there along with everything else. It 
was like the goblin on the load of furni- 
ture that was being removed from the 
haunted house,—we did not know it 
was going with us. It must have been 
woven into the very fibre of our beings, 
for we carried no books nor any notes; 
we did not know when we started 
whether we were going to teach or sell 
cigarettes. We were told to include only 
bare necessities in our baggage, and it 
never occurred to us that English A fell 
in that category. But it did. We in- 
cluded it without hesitation or discus- 
sion in our preliminary list of English 
courses for the A. E. F. University. 
Naturally we must have a beginners’ 
course of some kind; perhaps each heart 
did recall a different name, but all sang 
English A,—to be sure, it was English 
1-A by the time it got into print, but 
that was the Registrar’s doings. Then, 
between the acting of the dreadful thing 
and the first motion, we wondered what 
it would be like. There were we, indeed, 
the same old teachers in spite of our 
uniforms, and there would be they, the 
same old students. Yes, but think what 
they had been through since they left 
our class-rooms. ‘“Eccovi l’uom ch’ @ 
stato all’ Inferno,”—what will he say to 
unity, mass, and coherence, these three? 
What will he do to English A? Catch 
it and throw it back at us like a hand 
grenade? And if he does, will it ex- 
plode, or is it a dud? 

That was at the planning stage, and 
vague planning it was of necessity; we 
couldn’t make definite plans without 
knowing who was to carry them out, and 
of the staff for the course we were only 
the nucleus. “We” were the profes- 
sional teachers, wearing at first the Red 
Triangle, afterwards the “Golden Cooty,” 
the winged torch of the Educational 
Corps,—only four of us at the outset to 
stand for the English Department, repre- 
senting Massachusetts, Nebraska, Mis- 
sissippi, and California. Afterwards we 
gathered them in, a major, two captains, 
half a dozen lieutenants, and as many 
enlisted men. They represented among 
them Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Cornell, Am- 
herst, and State universities with North 
Carolina, Texas, and Minnesota as the 
geographical extremes. Among the en- 
listed men were some of the best of our 
teachers. Any university might be glad 
to get such a staff for its Freshman 
course, young men who had had experi- 
ence enough to make them useful, but 





not so much as to turn them into autom- 
atons. 

So without any tinkering whatever we 
set up the old machine at Beaune, 
cranked it, and were delighted to find 
that it ran more smoothly in its new 
surroundings than ever before. Through 
no prevision of ours, the surroundings 
had been adapted to it in three main 
particulars (English A always works by 
the rule of three). First, the sawdust 
had been properly organized for the 
first time in the history of the course— 
the Army had done the trick better than 
the originator of English A—it was 
spread under our feet in the class-rooms 
to keep the earthen floor from churning 
into mud. At the sight our hearts leaped 
up; for once we could keep the sawdust 
where it belonged, press it down into 
the mud, and if it could sprout in that 
soil whence spring the vines of France 
and milk of Burgundy, then we might 
accept its juice as the growth of God. 
Second, the men had not paid for what 
we had to offer them, and therefore did 
not feel obliged to neglect it. On the 
contrary, being paid thirty dollars a 
month and found for attending the uni- 
versity, they seemed to feel obliged to 
carry off all they could get. It becomes 
a habit in the A. E. F. to take anything 
anybody will give you. You see a line of 
men patiently standing, and automatic- 
ally you attach yourself to the end of it, 
not knowing whether you will get a 
month’s pay, a pair of pajamas, or a shot 
in the arm. It isn’t that you get some- 
thing you want; you get something for 
nothing. And you are not compelled to 
stand in the line; if you were it would 
be a formation, and you would dodge 
it if you could. 

That is the third point: English 1-A 
was happily not “prescribed for all 
first-year men in the University,” it was 
an elective as was every other course on 
the list; the result was that two hundred 
and seventy-nine men elected it. There 
were 1,171 registrations (including re- 
peaters) in our nineteen courses of Eng- 
lish, seven hundred and sixty-five stu- 
dents registered in the College of 
Letters, and six thousand and odd in the 
whole university. After a crude sort 
of picking over, they were the pick of 
the A. E. F. They were the survivors 
of hardship and hard luck, and were as 
fit survivors ought to be. They were 
high-school graduates who had not 
stopped thinking the minute they got 
their diplomas. They looked us straight 
in the eye, and wasted no words. They 
had wiped from their lips the milk of 
what they used to call their “preparatory 
Alma Mater,”—they were not the same 
boys who had left our classes for the 
training camps. 

In view of these differences it is fair 
to question whether English 1-A was 
English A at all. It is hard to recognize 


English A without the sawdust, and 
especially without the elaborate organ- 
ization thereof. I have seen English 
A at its source organized to the last 
gasp, in an office building of its own 
with impassable railings, stenographers, 
a director’s room, files, catalogues, cross 
references, and a branch exchange con- 
necting all departments. Perhaps this 
is necessary where they are training not 
only the eight hundred students in the 
course but half of the forty instructors. 
We had only a baker’s dozen of instruc- 
tors in English 1-A, and of this staff we 
found it necessary to hold only two or 
three formal meetings because we were 
meeting constantly anyway. Every man 
was in the office every day, there were 
no partitions to bar the free circulation 
of ideas, cigarettes, and experiences. We 
agreed almost without discussion on two 
or three fundamental topics for the 
course, and on the division of time 
among them. The order in which they 
were to be taken up, and the method of 
handling them was a matter for the 
instructor to choose for himself. Every 
man had a free hand to carry out his 
ideas if he had any. If not, he might 
consult a syllabus which was kept in 
the office to provide material day by day 
for the entire course. It was seldom 
consulted. Here was a plan intended to 
provide ideas and support for those who 
were used to working in a machine and 
those who were entirely inexperienced, 
and at the same time to allow complete 
freedom to those who knew how to use 
it. It worked admirably, and showed 
no flaws that would prevent its working 
as well with larger groups of teachers 
and students. 

We had not even so much sawdust as 
is involved in entrance examinations; 
not even certificates except such as the 
students signed for themselves, which 
were merely the registration cards on 
which each student declared that he had 
attended such a high school from such 
a year to such another, and had or had 
not graduated. If he had not graduated, 
and still felt that he was qualified to 
carry on the work of the university, he 
was referred to a member of the regis- 
tration committee for the Freshman 
group. Ordinarily sixty seconds was 
time enough to settle the matter. The 
instructor asked a few questions, not 
so much to learn the answers as to 
gauge the student. “How long since you 
left school?” “What business were you 
in?” “How old are you?” “Do you 
think you can swing this work?” If 
he said he could, and said it as if he 
meant it, and looked as if it were true, 
he got his chance to try, and rare indeed 
were the cases in which he did not suc- 
ceed. If he, or any other student, was 
found wanting in a course in English, 
the instructor reported the fact to the 
chairman of the department, and either 
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the chairman or the instructor held a 
conference with the student. 

“Aren’t you a little beyond your depth 
in this course?” he would ask. “You 
see, the other fellows have already been 
over this ground you are having trouble 
with, and we are not doing anything 
with it in the course. Why don’t you go 
over and visit the divisional school to- 
morrow? There is a class there study- 
ing that very thing; it might be just 
what you want.” 

There was not a case in our depart- 
ment in which this did not work pain- 
lessly. The student would visit the 
designated class, report that it was ex- 
actly what he needed, and accept trans- 
fer to it gladly. It worked because we 
had grammar school and high school on 
the university grounds. The “demo- 
tion” involved no change of residence, 
no publicity, not even the expense of 
tutoring. Perhaps no such scheme could 
be devised for our colleges here at home, 
_ but those of us who have experienced 
the pleasure of setting a student to 
studying the thing he needed to study 
without having teacher, dean, and par- 
ents involved up to their necks in or- 
ganized sawdust will have it ever before 
them as a far-shining ideal. 

There was another element (or ele- 
mentary matter) that threatened com- 
plications at times. The business end of 
the department referred to it darkly as 
brass tacks, and assumed that it was a 
mystery to the rest of us,—some of us 
had been in business before we turned 
to the more arduous paths of scholar- 
ship, but we didn’t tell them so. We 
knew that the men were “hard boiled”; 
their choice of studies at registration 
showed their strong trend towards the 
practical. Books (at first) were few, 
and life abundant; literary material 
came more readily from experience than 
from literature. Before we met the 
students at all, we decided on one thing 
at least that they would all be interested 
in, the job at home. For the first theme 
we had each man write a letter apply- 
ing for it, just the position he wanted 
and no other, a letter aimed straight at 
the man who had it to give. They took 
to it eagerly, and were as fussy as any 
teacher could wish about details that 
make the difference between the letter 
that goes into the waste basket and that 
which goes on file. Afterwards, in lucid 
intervals between classes around the 
stove in the class-room, or with our 
cigarettes on the sunny side of the 
building, the talk was nearly always of 
home, and it was from home that they 
took most of their subjects in spite of 
the wealth of material which their re- 
cent experience had placed in their 
hands. The last exercise for many of 
the sections was an impromptu theme 
written in class; they were to imagine 
that they had been at home for two days, 


and each was to write a letter to a com- 
rade still in France describing his home- 
coming from the time he got off the 
train in his home town. The letters 
were nothing if not real. The experi- 
ence had been so vividly imagined so 
many times that it was hard for the 
reader to believe that it had no bodily 
life. Every detail was there, and on 
one they all agreed; every man with- 
out exception (to judge at least by two 
sections of the course) had a glorious 
dinner of chicken for his first meal at 
home. ' 

Poetry had its innings too; indeed, 
the students were scarcely less devoted 
to it than to their beloved brass tacks, 
and they went at it in a very practical 
fashion. There was a brisk demand for 
it at the library. The men read it 
eagerly, they talked to us about it, 
showed us clippings they had carried 
in the trenches, and laborious copies of 
other fellows’ clippings. With surpris- 
ing frequency they showed us poems of 
their own composition, usually of a 
crude, ballad-like vigor, often almost 
communal in origin—“another fellow 
and I cooked it up together,” or, “a gang 
of us kinda doped it out among us.” We 
used poetry as a sort of dessert after 
matters usually thought of as more prac- 
tical; like the “orange after food,”—and 
the same question arises in regard to 
both: if an orange isn’t food, what is 
it? If poetry isn’t a practical matter, 
with us at least it was a matter of prac- 
tice. 

They were not held back from poet- 
ry as is the Freshman at home by 
shyness and inexperience. Their emo- 
tions were nearer the surface than we 
keep them in routine life. The unformu- 
lated objection to poetry, that it is a 
shameless parade of girlish emotion, 
was less of an inhibition to them than 
before they left high school. They had 
had experience with life that gave them 
direct contact with poetry as presenta- 
tion of experience. But often, like Hot- 
spur, they would shy at the name of 
poetry even as they expressed them- 
selves in the medium they condemned. 
It was usually safer to approach it 
diplomatically from the practical side. 
If the instructor put it bluntly to the 
class, “Shall I read you a poem or dis- 
sect some of your themes?” they would 
vote for the themes. But let him write 
on the blackboard the word “wander- 
lust” (as he has written many another 
word) and ask a sergeant who has been 
in Germany to explain it. In the course 
of the explanation the instructor quotes 
stanzas from “For to Admire and for 
to See,” and “Me that have been what 
I’ve been,” at which they grin appreci- 
atively. He asks them whether they 
ever heard of Ulysses, and one mentions 
his craft, another his wanderings. The 
instructor points out that they ought to 


sympathize with him; he was an officer 
of the Greek Expeditionary Force, un- 
fortunately became a casual, suffering 
from the shortcomings of the transport 
service, and that when he got home h 
found the routine intolerable after hig 
campaigns. He reads the poem, and if 
the keen attention leaves him in any 
doubt of the student’s appreciation, the 
doubt is removed by the lively discug- 
sion that follows. A queer echo comes 
a day or two later when one of the men 
has the order to join his organization 
and go home. “It’s funny,” he says 
when the instructor congratulates him, 
“now that I’ve got it I’m not so awful 
sure I want to go.” 

Doubtless the old English A of the 
organized sawdust is a thing of the past, 
at least in the sense in which the orig- 
inator of the phrase meant it, the organ- 
ization of all possible “errors” in the use 
of language into categories and hierar- 
chies, and parading them before classes 
with all the pomp of “Sound off”! and 
“Pass in review!” It is a joy that soon 
palls, this teaching innocent Freshmen 
to blush at a pleonasm and shudder at 
a split infinitive. One soon begins to © 
question the utility of teaching students 
whole categories of errors they never — 
dreamed of, and turns to the more posi- 
tive process_of trying first to bring them 
to the point of wanting to write some- 
thing, and then trying to help them ex- 
press themselves. The sawdust method 
is much easier; it is a comparatively 
simple thing to take a body of organized 
material assumed to be fact and pile it 
neatly in minds made vacant for the 
purpose, but it has no rewards worth 
winning. 

The other way has real rewards; 
true, they are not always easy to win, 
but they can be had if student and in- 
structor can meet on any common ground. 
In France the students came to meet us 
fully half way, and common ground was 
abundant, even if it was no more than 
the sawdust under our feet. Very likely 
the first keenness of the men for the 
work would have dulled if we had gone 
on longer. After that we should have 
had men like those who for one reason 
and another leave college and go into 
business for a half year or a whole year. 
When they return they usually know 
pretty well what they want, and go 
about with some steadiness of purpose 
to get it. There is no obvious way to 
bring about this state of mind in our 
students here at home. But it sets one 
to thinking about the plan for army edu- 
cation: would three months or a year of 
army training between high school and 
college, or even in the midst of college, 
give our students an idea of the value 
of theoretical training and an appetite 
for it such as they showed us in 
France? 


ROBERT P. UTTER 








